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FLYING? 


Using  .NET  connected  software 

means  a  more  personalized  connection  between  your  company 


When  software  lets  you  use  data  to  personalize  customer  connections,  that’s  one  degree  of  separation. 
The  myriad  of  choices  available  to  online  consumers  today  is  staggering.  The  personal  service  available  at  traditional 
businesses  is  largely  absent  online,  and  the  company  that  can  bring  that  feeling  of  familiarity  back  will  reap  huge 
rewards.  Microsoft®  solutions  for  Internet  business  provide  the  tools  you  need  to  build  stronger  relationships  with 
your  global  network  of  customers  and  trading  partners.  Scalable  user  and  content  profiling  allows  you  to  target 
content  and  engage  customers  and  partners  with  more  personalized  options,  including  customer-specific  catalogs 
with  custom  pricing  and  product  information  in  multiple  currencies  and  languages. 

You  can  aggregate  profile  data  from  multiple  underlying  data  sources  to  leverage  existing  technology  investments 
and  enable  richer  profiling  capabilities.  With  built-in  business  analytics,  predict  purchasing  and  browsing  preferences 
by  analyzing  user  behavior,  all  while  delivering  real-time  recommendations.  Plus,  through  direct  support  for  XML-based 
data,  companies  can  exchange  catalog  and  order  information  with  partners  and  integrate  order  fulfillment  systems 
for  seamless  transactions.  Find  out  how  .NET  connected  software  can  help  you  connect  with  your  customers  better. 
Go  to  microsoft.com/enterprise  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 


r 


The  Royal  Canadian  Mint  wanted  to  reach  its  diverse  worldwide  customers,  expand  sales  of 
its  products,  and  deliver  a  highly  customized  consumer  experience,  so  they  used  the  Web 
content  management  capabilities  of  Microsoft  Content  Management  Server  integrated  with 
the  e-commerce,  personalization  and  backend  data  integration  capabilities  of  Microsoft 
Commerce  and  BizTalk Servers.  Now  the  Mint  can  publish  content  in  multiple  languages, 
draw  on  customer  information  from  its  legacy  database,  and  feed  online  orders  through 

an  existing  ERP  system,  enabling  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mint  to  offer  customers  a  richer 

\ 

and  more  personalized  experience. 


©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  BizTalk  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein  may  he  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


It’s  not  how  many  ideas  you  have. 
It's  how  many  you  make  happen. 


Ok 


To  open  a  new  sales  and  communications 
prfWfEjiHjrjIg  channel  to  its  dealers  and  end  users, 

„  Volvo  Construction  Equipment  (VCE),  a 
d  leading  manufacturer  of  construction 

equipment,  wanted  to  launch  its  new 
compact  product  line  electronically. 

I  am  Volvo  Construction  Equipment’s  idea,  delivered. 
Accenture  worked  closely  with  VCE  to  develop  the  company's 
eBusiness  strategy  and  introduce  a  B2B  dealer  portal  and 
consumer  website.  By  making  it  easier  for  dealers  to  do 
business  with  VCE  and  for  consumers  to  do  business  with 
dealers,  the  project  is  expected  to  reduce  operating  costs  by 
$20  million  over  the  next  five  years. 


I  am  the 
Chemical 
Industry's 
idea 


To  eliminate  the  technological  barriers  to 
business-to-business  and  business-to- 
marketplace  data  exchange  in  the  global 
I  am  the  chemical  industry,  leading  chemical  companies 

Sustiys  ^  and  other  major  industry  players  came 
,dea  -<?  together  to  define  and  promulgate  a  set  of 
open  transaction  standards  in  XML,  the  language  of  eCommerce. 

I  am  the  Chemical  Industry's  idea,  delivered.  Accenture 
brought  deep  industry  knowledge  and  strong  project 
management  skills  to  the  Chemical  eStandards  Initiative™ 

The  new  standards,  published  in  January  2001,  are  simplifying 
transactions  between  companies,  customers  and  eMarkets,  and 
will  provide  a  foundation  for  tomorrow's  online  services. 


In  delivering  on  its  commitment  to 
customer  service  and  providing  innovative 
physical  and  electronic  delivery  solutions, 
Canada  Post  wanted  to  fundamentally 
re-engineer  the  way  it  manages  internal 
processes  and  does  business  with 
customers  and  suppliers.  I  am  Canada  Post's  idea,  delivered. 
Building  on  a  long-standing  relationship,  Canada  Post 
partnered  with  Accenture  to  embark  on  a  business 
transformation  program  to  re-engineer  key  business  functions 


based  on  an  SAP-based  enterprise  solution  to  improve  customer 
|  experiences,  allow  employees  to  focus  on  value-generating 
activities,  and  enable  paperless  procurement  and  workflow. 


©2002  Accenture.  All  rights  reserved. 


It's  not  how  many  ideas  you  have.  It's  how  many  you  make 
happen.  So  whether  it's  your  idea  or  Accenture’s,  we’ll  help  you 
turn  innovation  into  results.  See  how  at  accenture.com 


> 

accenture 


•  Consulting  •  Technology  •  Outsourcing  •  Alliances 


Innovation  delivered. 


Sgsmm 
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How  does  Ben  &  Jerry’s  keep  track  of  every  flavor  from  Apple  Crumble™  to  Vanilla  Caramel  Fudge?  ” 
By  digging  in  to  a  robust  application  called  FileMaker®  Pro.  With  its  intuitive  interface,  FileMaker 
allowed  Ben  &  Jerry’s  to  create  custom  databases  that  keep  track  of  artwork  and  streamline  the  design 
process  for  all  of  their  product  packaging,  advertising,  menu  boards,  signage  and  promotional  posters. 


(02002  FileMaker,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  FileMaker  is  a  trademark  of  FileMaker,  Inc.,  registered  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  The  file  folder  logo  and  “What's  your  problem?”  are  trademarks  of  FileMaker,  Inc. 


So  now  the  entire  design  department  has  access  to  the  same  ingredients  for  creating 
the  Ben  &  Jerry’s  image.  And  FileMaker  integrates  with  Microsoft  Office  and 
supports  XML,  JDBC  and  ODBC,  so  it’s  even  appetizing  to  their  IT  department. 
To  learn  more,  visit  wwwdilemaker.com  or  call  800-325-2747.  What’s  your problem?  “ 


All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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YOU'RE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  HACKERS,  VIRUSES  AND  WORMS. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  ROSE  IN  BENEFITS? 


eTrust  "  Security  Solutions 

Complete  protection  for  your  entire  enterprise. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  your  business,  you  need  security  that  can  protect  your 
enterprise  from  potential  threats,  no  matter  where  they  may  come  from.  That's  exactly 
what  eTrust  does.  Our  family  of  products  allows  you  to  not  only  safeguard  your  entire 
enterprise,  but  also  view  and  manage  that  security  either  centrally  or  from  multiple 
delegated  locations.  So  you  can  continue  to  grow  and  maximize  new  opportunities 
while  minimizing  your  risk.  And  that's  security  you  can  feel  secure  about. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW 


ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 


THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS™ 


ca.com/etrust/complete 


©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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Dana  Deasy,  Siemens’  CIO  of  the  Americas,  has  a 
difficult  task:  Lead  the  22  divisional  CIOs  who  don't 
report  to  him  to  greater  corporate  collaboration. 
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Now  it’s  time  to  find  the  real  value 
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Abstracts  of  all  the  feature  stories  found 
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intel.com 


In  2001,  we  invested  $11  billion  in 
your  company’s  future. 


Billions  of  dollars  invested  in  people  and  facilities  ensure  a  steady  stream  of  innovations,  averaging  three  patents  per  day. 


Nearly  $4  billion  in  R&D  alone.  And  over 
$7  billion  in  factories  and  processes. 

It’s  this  kind  of  commitment  that  allows  us  to 
say  Yes  when  business  demands  enterprise 
computing  power  with  greater  flexibility  and 
lower  costs.  It’s  serious  science. 

And  serious  business. 


Intel’s  multi-billion  dollar  investments  Our  investments  lead  to  one  result: 

in  manufacturing  facilities  help  a  silicon  wafer  containing 

turn  innovative  ideas  into  reality.  up  to  hundreds  of  processors. 


j 


©2002  Intel  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  All  rights  reserved. 


We  saved  a  retailer  $1.6  million.  Provided  asset  management  for  a 
chip  manufacturer.  And  reduced  IT  complaints  for  a  software  giant. 

What  can  we  do  for  you? 

There’s  a  new  way  to  look  at  it. 


Xerox  Global  Services  is  about  people,  not  products.  We  offer  assessment 


and  analysis,  not  cookie-cutter  solutions.  We  work  with  you  to  improve  the 
way  you  work,  not  to  create  change  for  its  own  sake.  These  basic  principles 
generate  notable  results  for  6000  clients  in  60  countries.  Examples? 
We  help  manage  an  extensive  network  of  printers  across  seven  sites, 
reducing  complaints  and  costs  for  a  major  software  company.  When  a  chip 
maker  needed  a  partner  to  manage  and  service  its  IT  infrastructure, 
we  were  there.  By  analyzing  the  document  systems  of  a  national  retailer 
with  337  stores,  we  helped  reduce  annual  operating  costs.  How?  Our 
understanding  of  how  people  and  technology  work  together  comes  from 
years  of  experience  working  in  every  major  industry.  And  it  comes  with  a 
willingness  to  challenge  convention  while  respecting  current  investments. 
To  learn  more  about  the  results  we’ve  achieved  for  companies  like  yours, 
visit  www.xerox.com/xgs  or  call  1-800  ASR-XEROX  ext.  XGS  (947). 

1:  Zakia  Abbas.  Software  Engineer  2:  Sam  Fede/e,  Solutions  Portfolio  Manager 
3:  Deanne  Siebert,  Solutions  Marketing  Manager  4:  Brian  Redfie/d.  Software  Engineer 
5:  Patrick  Dugan.  National  Director  of  Office  Document  Assessment  6:  Jeffery  Carter. 

Industry  Consultant  7:  Dawn  Williams-Fuller,  Services  Marketing  Manager  8:  Michele  Ferrin, 
Solutions  Marketing  Manager  9:  Kelly  Lindenmayer,  Customer  Operations  Manager 

The  Document  Company 

XEROX. 


©  2002  XEROX  CORPORATION.  All  rights  reserved.  Xerox?  The  Document  Company*  and  There's  a  new  way  to  look  at  it  are  registered  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Interactive  features  from  November  1  to  November  14 


The  Darwinmag 
Connection 

Do  your  nontechnology 
colleagues  need  a  brain  boost? 
If  you’re  trying  to  spread  the 


TALK  BACK 

Can  IT  save  the 
airlines? 

American  Airlines  has  its  back  against 
the  wall  (see  Page  56).  “All  of  the 
things  we  have  to  do  have  technology 
at  the  center  of  them,”  says  Monte 
Ford,  American’s  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO.  Do  you  think  technology  can 
rescue  American?  Let  us  know  what 
you  think. 


word  about  Portal  U.  (see  Case 
Files,  Page  85),  you  might  want 
to  start  with  the  basics.  Go  to 

www.darwinmag.com  to  find 
What  Is  a  Portal?  and  get  your 

argument  off  the  ground. 

Greater  Security 

If  this  issue’s  How  to  Meet  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Privacy  Rules  Today  (Page 
76)  has  piqued  your  interest  in 
federal  privacy  regulations,  check 
out  the  Politics  &  Privacy  page  on 
the  website  of  CIO's  newest  sister 


JOIN  THE  CONVERSATION 

Ready  or  not  for 
e-payments 


WEIGH  IN 

First,  don’t  call  it  a 
quick  win 


publication,  CSO,  the  resource  for 
security  executives.  Check  out 

www.csoonline.com/politics. 


E-billing  is  ready  for  you  (see  To  Bill  or  Not  to 
Bill  (Online),  Page  91),  but  are  you,  your 
partners  and  your  bank  ready  for  fully  digital 
invoicing?  Read  "Ready  or  Not  for  E-Pay¬ 
ments”  online  in  our  E-Business  Research 
Center  and  join  the  conversation. 


That’s  the  advice  of  Royal  Caribbean 
Cruises  CIO  Tom  Murphy  (Overachiever, 
Page  68),  who  also  created  a  “quick  wins" 
team  within  his  IT  department.  What  are 
your  secrets  for  getting  fast  IT  returns  for 
little  money? 


Find  links  to  the  stories  mentioned  above  in  the  WEB  CONNECTIONS  box  at  www.cio.com. 


CIO  Quick  Poll  Results 


Linux  Looms 
Large(ish)! 

A  recent  CIO.com  Quick  Poll 
asked:  Five  years  from  now, 
which  operating  system  will 
dominate  corporate  systems? 
Your  answers  showed: 


Linux  - 

gaining  a  slim 
but  fascinating 
lead 


Microsoft  - 

products  hanging 
in  there,  but  for 
how  long? 


Our  Daily  Web 

MONDAY  Tech  Tact  Tracking 

what’s  next. 

TUESDAY 

Alarmed  Security 
experts  Sarah  D. 

Scalet  and  Scott 
Berinatogive  you 
something  new  to 
worry  about. 

WEDNESDAY 

Metrics  Making 
sense  of  the 
numbers. 

THURSDAY  Sound  Off  Tackling 
ethical  dilemmas. 


FRIDAY  The  Big  Picture  Chart- 

Check  out  our  new  poll  each  week  at  www.cio.com/poll.  ing  the  graphs 
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What  does  it  take  to  turn  an  obstacle  into  a  benchmark 
victory?  Most  executives  answer  "Vision." 

A  powerful  enterprise  project  management 
solution  can  deliver  dashboard  visibility  into 
all  of  your  projects:  giving  you  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  to  align  projects  with  business 
strategy  and  mitigate  risk. 

ENTERPRISE  PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT 
Vision.  Focus.  Insight. 

With  proven  enterprise  project 
management  solutions  from  Primavera, 
executives,  managers  and  all  team 
members  have  valuable  insights  into 
performance  and  resource  priorities  at 
every  stage  of  the  project  life  cycle. 

Primavera  provides  the  clearest  real¬ 
time  project  portfolio  management  and 
analysis  solutions  ever  developed.  Now 
you  can  have  the  vision  to  see  what's  coming, 
the  focus  to  ensure  accountability,  and  the 
insight  to  analyze  your  R.O.I. 

With  Primavera,  you  can  have 
the  20/20  foresight  necessary  to 
bring  your  business  strategies— 
and  your  company's  success- 
into  sharp  focus. 


ACHIEVING 

your 

VISION. 
Aligning  IE 

Investment 

with  Business 

Strategy 


OUR  KNOWLEDGE 
IS  YOUR  POWER. 


Get  your  FREE  copy  of  "Achieving  Your  Vision: 

Aligning  IT  Investment  with  Business  Strategy."  Learn  how 
to  integrate  the  most  effective  project  management  system  ever 
developed  with  this  compilation  of  dynamic  theory  and  real-life 
practical  applications  as  reported  by  industry  experts. 

Sharpen  your  competitive  edge  now  at 

www.primavera.com/vision 


PRIMAVERA 

project  management  software  for  business  success 


Vision 

Critical 
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SURPRISINGLY,  MOST: 
AGAINST  LIFE’S  UNPRE 


BUT  NOT  THE  PREDICTABLE  ONES. 


According  to  leading  industry  analysts,  over  15%  of 
laptops  are  lost,  stolen  or  suffer  hardware  failure  each  year. 
With  up  to  40GB  h  ard  drives  common  these  days,  that’s  a  lot 
of  data  at  risk.  Yet  most  companies  still  on  ly  th  ink  of  hacking 
up  their  servers.  Which  leaves  all  that  data  on  all  those  PCs 
vulnerable.  (And  don’t  even  get  us  started  on  the  perils  from 
hackers,  viruses,  losses,  and  user  errors.) 

What’s  a  CIO  to  do?  Prepare  for  the  absolute  worst  with 
the  absolute  best.  Connected  TLM.  The  five-star-award- 
winning  software  that  Lacks  up  and  recovers  anything  from  a 
single  file  to  an  entire  disk  image.  Laptop  or  desktop.  One 
or  100,000.  Continuously.  Transparently.  Completely.  To 
our  data  center  or  yours. 

So  no  matter  what  befalls  your  data,  or  where,  it  can  he 
entirely  restored.  In  a  breeze. 

CONNECTED" 

tUkIl  of  kj  *tj  (rtfmn/fttwi, 


Visit  www.connected.com  or  call  800.934.0956  (toll  free  North  America)  Over  450  organizations  are 
now  covered  by  Connected.  These  include  Boeing,  Cisco  Systems,  Citgo  Petroleum,  EMC,  Gap  Inc., 
Goodrich,  Hewlett-Packard,  Koch  Industries,  PeopleSoft,  Silicon  Graphics,  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Verizon. 


From  the  Editor 

lu  ndberg@cio.com 


How  are  you  getting  by  with 
little  or  no  money  in  the  IT 
investment  budget?  If  you 
have  some  advice  for  your 
peers,  Weigh  In  with  your 
thoughts  and  comments  at 
commentcio.com/weighin. 


The  Way  Out 


NUMBER  ONE  ON  CIOS’  to-do  lists  these  days: 
Help  get  company  out  of  the  doldrums!  The  past 
year  has  been  focused  on  squeezing  out  costs — by 
rationalizing  the  infrastructure  and  putting  the 
screws  to  vendors  (one  CIO  I  know  claims  to  have 
saved  $50  million  this  way) — and  seeking  quick 
wins  through  low-cost,  quick-return  investments 
(for  examples,  see  “Overachiever,”  Page  68). 

That  was  the  easy  part.  The  real  work  now  is  to 
find  the  value  add  in  existing  investments — to  make 
them  fully  deliver  on  their  promise.  That  requires 
additional  investment — a  nonstarter  in  2002.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  lot  of  this  investment  will  come  in  the 
way  of  fine-tuning  what’s  already  been  installed. 

W.  Brian  Arthur,  an  economist  working  out  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Institute,  compares  the  current  state  of 
IT  to  the  early  days  of  the  automobile’s  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  base  technology,  cars  didn’t  gain 
widespread  acceptance  when  they  first  rolled  off 
the  assembly  line  in  the  early  1900s.  It  wasn’t  until 
they  were  enhanced  for  greater  reliability,  comfort 
and  safety,  and  the  infrastructure  of  highways, 
bridges  and  gas  stations  was  in  place  decades  later 
that  they  became  a  regular  part  of  the  American 
landscape.  Arthur  calls  these  supporting  systems 
“arrangement  of  use”  technologies.  For  cars,  these 
were  the  electronic  ignition,  reliable  brakes,  head¬ 
lights,  windshield  wipers.  For  IT,  think  about 
bandwidth,  security,  integration  tools  and  any  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  make  the  technology  experience 
easier  and  more  reliable. 


The  faster  CIOs  can  optimize  their  technology 
infrastructures  for  high-impact  business  activities, 
the  quicker  they’ll  start  the  upward  climb.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is,  executives  (business  and  IT)  are  seriously  risk- 
averse  these  days.  There’s  a  tendency  to  1.  stick  with 
the  low-risk  quick  wins  and  2.  for  anything  new, 
wait  for  the  big,  established  vendors  to  develop  solu¬ 
tions.  Remember  the  expression,  “No  one  ever  got 
fired  for  buying  IBM”?  CIOs  are  invoking  it  again. 

Two  things  must  happen  for  us  to  jump-start 
this  build-out  of  supporting  systems.  First,  the  big 
vendors  have  to  make  their  technology  work  bet¬ 
ter.  American  Airlines  CIO  Monte  Ford  convened 
his  top  dozen  providers  and  told  them  that  if  they 
worked  with  him  to  innovate  and  simplify  the  com¬ 
pany’s  technology  systems  (even  if  it  meant  reduc¬ 
ing  their  revenue  streams),  they’d  be  rewarded;  if 
they  didn’t,  they’d  be  out  (see  “Can  American  Keep 
Flying?”  by  Senior  Editor  Todd  Datz  on  Page  56). 

Second,  CIOs  must  overcome  their  fear  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  new  companies.  Many  of  these  “arrange¬ 
ment  of  use”  technologies  are  by  definition 
narrowly  focused  niche  applications.  Small  com¬ 
panies  with  low  overhead  and  more  focused  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  able  to  come  up  with  solutions  more 
quickly  and  at  lower  cost  than  the  heavyweights, 
however  dependable  and  reliable  the  latter  might 
be.  And  while  risk  might  be  statistically  higher  for 
new  companies,  there  are  enough  examples  of  big 
companies  in  trouble  these  days  that  it’s  foolish  to 
equate  size  with  stability  and  staying  power. 
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I  see  England.  I  see  France.  I  see  your  company's  underpants. 


Does  remote  access  make  you  feel  exposed?  With  Fiberlink,  you're  covered. 

Mobile  executives.  Telecommuters.  Branch  offices.  All  tapping  into  your  network's  mission-critical  applications  and  data.  How 
can  you  be  sure  you  have  the  enterprise-class  security  you  need?  •  Only  Fiberlink  delivers  a  level  of  integrated  security,  access 
and  management  that  optimizes  remote  access  —  anytime,  anywhere.  The  confidence  of  policy-enabled  remote  access,  with 
integrated  authentication,  intrusion  detection,  VPN,  distributed  firewall  and  virus  protection.  And  the  diversity  and  redundancy 
of  the  world's  largest  IP  backbones  —  making  Fiberlink  a  key  component  of  your  business  continuity  plan.  •  It’s  no  wonder  that 
leading  industry  analysts  recommend  Fiberlink  to  their  clients.  Did  we  also  mention  that  our  customers  typically  reduce  their 
costs  by  as  much  as  80%? 

Learn  more  atwww.fiberlink.com  or  call  1 -800-L1NKNOW  today.  Before  you  catch  something. 


fiberlink 


Fiberlink  Global  Remote:  for  mobile  professionals  I  Fiberlink  Secure  Broadband:  for  telecommuters  I  Fiberlink  Global  Connect:  for  branch  offices 


www.fiberlink.com 
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When  most  people  think  of  Sybase, 
they  think  database.  And  for 
very  good  reason.  For  nearly 
twenty  years,  we've  been  creating 
databases  for  high-transaction, 
mission-critical  environments. 

So  why  the  evolution  from  a  pure 
database  company  to  a  database 
and  integration  company?  The 
answer  is  simple:  the  database. 

Sybase  databases  power  a  majority  of 
the  trades  on  Wall  Street.  And  you'll 
find  our  database  technology  in  smaller 
venues  as  well.  In  fact,  our  subsidiary, 
iAnywhere  Solutions,  is  the  leader  in 
mobile  and  wireless  database  technology. 

Now  we're  leveraging  our  database 
technologies  as  well  as  our  integration 
technologies  to  help  you  extract  the 
maximum  value  from  your  existing 
data  assets. 

Among  our  growing  list  of  customers, 
you'll  find  global  financial  service 
companies,  healthcare  companies, 
United  States  government  agencies,  as 
well  as  telecommunications  providers 
and  a  host  of  other  enterprises. 

IMPROVE  YOUR 
BUSINESS  PROCESSES 

Our  Sybase  Business  Process  Integrator 
(BPI)  Suite  enables  the  rapid  deployment 
of  business  process  integration  projects 
while  minimizing  time  to  market  and 
reducing  risk. 
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The  Software 
Integration  Company 

We  can  help  you  integrate  all  the 
disparate  data  and  business  applications 
running  in  your  enterprise  and  extend 
them  to  any  location  in  the  world: 
platforms,  application  servers, 
components,  databases,  applications, 
processes,  message  brokers,  even 
mobile/wireless  solutions.  By  choosing 
Sybase,  you  can  preserve  and  extend 
your  existing  infrastructure  investments, 
avoid  proprietary  traps,  and  improve 
efficiency  across  the  enterprise. 
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You  can  see  it  in  action  in  our  TradeForce™ 
Suite  for  Straight  Through  Processing 
(STP)  from  Financial  Fusion,  in  our 
FIIPAA  Studio  Solution,  and  in  our 
PATRIOTcompliance  Solution  for  the 
USA  PATRIOT  Act. 

SYBASE  ENTERPRISE  PORTAL 

Once  you've  integrated  your  data  and 
applications,  you  need  a  better  way  to 


THE  SOLUTION 
FOR  CHALLENGING  TIMES 

In  this  era  of  restricted  budgets  and 
reduced  capital  expenditures,  it's  necessary 
to  find  ways  to  extract  more  value  from 
the  systems  you  already  have  in  place.  It's 
critical  that  you  put  all  the  information 
you  have,  wherever  it  may  be,  to  work  for 
you.  Our  integration  solutions  do  just  that. 
These  modular  packages  can  help  you 


SYBASE  INTEGRATION  SOLUTIONS 
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Value  of  Integrated  Data 


More  complexity  =  More  value  from  your  data 


personalize  and  securely  interact  with  that 
information.  That’s  where  our  Enterprise 
Portal  comes  into  play. 

The  Sybase  Enterprise  Portal  is  built  on 
a  unified,  scalable  and  highly  flexible 
framework.  It  can  deliver  your  back-end 
applications  in  real  time  -  completely 
customized  to  your  needs.  Best  of  all,  you 
can  implement  it  in  stages  and  reduce 
costs  today  while  positioning  yourself 
for  competitive  advantages  tomorrow. 

Our  global  leadership  here  is  evident. 
Gartner,  Inc.  positions  Sybase  in  the 
leadership  quadrant  of  this  important 
and  rapidly  growing  space. 


integrate  every  data  source  and  application 
from  the  back  office  to  the  front,  from  the 
legacy  mainframe  to  the  wireless  device  in 
the  customer  checkout  line. 

For  more  information,  point  your  browser 
to:  sybase.com/integrationsolutions. 

And  get  a  lot  more  value  out  of  what  you've 
already  got. 


S  Sybase' 


©2002  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


BETTER  WHEN  EVERYTHING  WORKS  TOGETHER 
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REFERENCES  PLEASE 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  article  in  CIO  on  customer  references  [“The  Truth  About 
Customer  References,”  Aug.  1,  2002,  available  at  www.cio.com/printlinks ].  For  a  (relatively) 
small  independent  software  vendor,  such  as  ourselves,  customer  references  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  customer’s  purchasing  decision.  This  is  especially  true  when  selling  to  Fortune  100 
customers— after  all,  why  should  they  trust  a  small  company  based  in  Ireland? 

We  don’t  offer  incentives  to  our  customers  so  that  they  agree  to  be  references— everyone 
gets  the  same  high  quality  of  service.  What  we've  found  is  that  those  customers  who  have 
purchased  our  software  products  are  happy  to  be  a  reference;  one  or  two  offered  before  we 
asked.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  (forward-thinking)  customers  recognize  that  our  success 
is  their  success— that  is  the  more  people  who  purchase  our  software,  the  bigger  our  company 
can  grow  and  develop  new  products.  In  the  case  of  the  pharma  industry,  customers  want  our 
product  to  be  an  industry  standard. 

Ian  Pepper  •  CTO  •  Automsoft  •  Dublin,  Ireland  •  ianp@automsoft.com 


I  was  struck  by  your  cover  story’s  premise 
that  vendor  customer  reference  programs 
create  some  sort  of  “ethical  quagmire.” 
Equally  disturbing,  your  article  points 
out  that  some  CIOs  aren’t  doing  their 
homework  before  committing  to  major 
purchases.  However,  there’s  another  side 
to  this  story.  Utilized  in  an  intelligent  and 
ethical  fashion,  customer  references  per¬ 
form  an  essential  role  in  the  technology 
purchasing  process. 


inevitably  arise.  The  J.D.  Edwards  sales 
process  emphasizes  how  our  company 
does  business — because  in  the  end,  it 
takes  both  our  software  and  our  part¬ 
nership  with  customers  to  make  their 
business  stronger. 

Bob  Dutkowsky 

Chairman,  President  and  CEO 
J.D.  Edwards 
bob_dutk  owsky@jdedwards.  com 


At  J.D.  Edwards,  we  expect  software 
buyers  to  ask  reference  customers  the 
tough  questions.  We  encourage  our  ref¬ 
erence  customers  to  speak  with  total 
candor  about  our  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses — our  prospects  should  know 
how  we  deal  with  problems  when  they 


[Editor’s  note:  It  is  possible  that  vendor- 
supplied  references  will  be  frank  and 
open,  so  it  is  worth  talking  to  them.  But 
in  many  cases,  vendors  give  significant 
compensation  to  their  references,  and 
CIOs  need  to  be  aware  of  that  in 
order  to  weigh  the  objectivity  and 
relative  value  of  the  reference.  We 
advocate  asking  references  what, 
if  anything,  they  have  received  for  their 
time  and  testimony :] 


NUMBERS  OF  MAGNITUDE 

In  your  Aug.  15,  2002  issue,  Adam 
Kolawa  [“Building  Solid  Software,” 
available  at  www.cio.com/printlinks ] 
writes  that  the  development  of  auto¬ 


matic  error-prevention  tools  for  the 
software  industry  is  “more  complicated 
and  expensive — by  several  hundred 
orders  of  magnitude — than  simply  pre¬ 
programming  chip  testers.” 

I’m  sure  Mr.  Kolawa  must  realize  that 
since  one  order  of  magnitude  means 
multiplied  by  10,  his  statement  would 
mean  that  the  cost  of  developing  auto¬ 
mated  error-prevention  tools  would 
easily  bankrupt  every  country  on  earth. 

Let’s  allow  Kolawa ’s  “several  hun¬ 
dred  orders  of  magnitude”  as  mere 
poetic  license,  and  substitute,  let’s  say,  a 
mere  16  orders  of  magnitude.  One 
penny  multiplied  by  10  to  the  16th 
power  results  in  a  cost  of  $100  trillion 
to  develop  error-prevention  tools! 

Innumeracy  in  any  form  is  certainly 
one  possible  reason  for  creating  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  correct  software  errors,  and  as 
far  as  innumeracy  goes,  Kolawa ’s  “sev¬ 
eral  hundred  orders  of  magnitude”  is 
one  whopper  of  an  error. 

It  was  an  easy  mistake  to  make, 
but  if  we  can’t  catch  an  obvious  numer¬ 
ical  error  contained  in  a  narrative  for¬ 
mat,  what  makes  Kolawa  so  certain  we 
can  write  error-prevention  software 
correctly? 

Patrick  Mills 

Director  of  Business  and  Technical  Services 
Associated  Electric  Cooperative 
Springfield,  Mo. 


SCHRAGE  FAN 

I  couldn’t  have  said  it  any  better  than 
Michael  Schrage’s  article  “Beyond 
Ideas”  [Sept.  1,  2002,  at  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks ].  As  a  partner  in  a  small  pro¬ 
ject  delivery  firm  to  the  financial 
services  industry,  we  believe  implemen¬ 
tation — including  postproduction  sta- 
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IT’S  MARCH  3RD 

IN  SHIPPING. 
IT’S  MARCH  3RD 

IN  SALES. 

TOO  BAD  IT’S 
JANUARY  3RD 

IN  FINANCE. 


It  doesn’t  matter  what  business  you’re  in;  if  everyone  in  your 
company  is  not  working  in  real  time  at  all  times,  you’ve  got  problems. 
Financial  data  isn’t  accurate;  forecasting  is  imprecise;  and  investors  don’t 
know  what  to  believe.  mySAP'"  Financials  helps  make  sure  there’s  one 
version  of  the  truth  across  your  entire  enterprise,  so  your  financial  data 
gives  you  the  kinds  of  insights  you  need  to  run  your  business.  Now  and 
into  the  future.  For  more  information,  visit  sap.com/solutions/financials 
or  call  us  at  800  880  1727. 


THE  BEST-RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  SAP 
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The  most  important  component  in  an  end-to-end 
integrated  IP  network  is  the  beginning. 

Top  executives  understand  the  importance  of  having  a  plan,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
implementing  a  single,  simplified  network  that  combines  voice,  video  and  data.  And  Sprint 
understands  the  importance  of  helping  you  create  that  plan  carefully  and  comprehensively — 
and  build  an  IP  future  with  a  customized  solution  designed  to  optimize  the  positive  impact 
such  a  network  can  have  on  your  enterprise. 

We  can  help  you  do  it  with  highly  collaborative  and  detailed  planning.  With  shared  vision, 
focus  and  strength.  With  relationships  such  as  those  with  Cisco  Systems®,  whose  Cisco® 
AVVID  (Architecture  for  Voice,  Video  and  Integrated  Data)  has  made  them  a  world  leader  in 
convergence  technology.  With  a  100%  digital,  fiber-optic,  self-healing  nationwide  network. 

With  the  Sprint  Tier  1  OC-48/OC-192  IP  backbone.  This  approach  has  resulted  in  network 
reliability,  performance  and  innovations,  backed  by  industry-leading  Service  Level 
Agreements  and  unsurpassed  IP  connection  and  voice  quality. 

At  the  bottom  line,  few  things  can  be  as  rewarding  for  your  enterprise  as  a  well-planned, 
implemented  and  managed  IP  integrated  strategy.  And  few  things  can  be  more  destructive 
than  IP  false  starts,  piecemeal  rather  than  turnkey  solutions  or  a  provider  who  proposes 
answers  without  asking  questions. 

So  let's  start  planning  today.  Call  1-888-970-4466  or  your  Sprint  account 
executive  to  set  an  appointment.  Or  visit  www.ipmultiservice.com/sprint. 

'O  Cisco* 

Powered  Network 


For  a  limited  time,  sign  up  and  get  a 
Cisco  router  valued  at  $3500’. 
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bilization — to  be  the  critical  success  phase 
of  any  project.  In  other  words,  as  Schrage 
says,  “It’s  about  getting  things  to  work  on 
time  and  on  budget.”  It’s  astonishing  how 
often  senior  management  moves  on  to 
the  next  great  idea  once  a  new  project  is 
authorized.  And  how  few  professionals  are 
reluctant  to  do  the  hard  and  dirty  work  of 
execution. 

I  have  been  reading  Schrage’s  articles 
and  books  for  more  than  15  years.  His  col¬ 
umn  is  an  excellent  addition  to  CIO. 

Claudia  Skelton 

COO  and  Managing  Partner 

RZ  &  Associates 
Seattle 

cskelton@rzassociates.com 

A  WORD  ON  ERP 

ERP  training  has  been  discussed  for  some 
time  in  this  magazine  [“ERP  Training 
Stinks,”  June  1,  2000,  at  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks ].  Software  costs  are  typically 
way  too  high.  And  then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  vendors  have  the  chutzpah  to 
suggest  that  service  costs  that  represent 
two,  five  or — God  forbid — 10  times  soft¬ 
ware  cost  are  appropriate.  Your  vendor 
needs  to  acknowledge,  as  it  probably  does¬ 
n’t  already,  that  its  marginal  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  additional  copy  of  software 
approaches  zero.  (Really  enlightened  ven¬ 
dors  will  work  with  their  customers  to 
drive  down  the  marginal  cost  of  getting  an 
additional  sale  with  incentives  like  a  money- 
back  guarantee.) 

Another  reason  a  training  budget  is  irrel¬ 
evant  is  inefficient  delivery  modes.  Typi¬ 
cally,  a  company  will  have  to  commit  to 
one  or  more  full  days  of  onsite  training  and 
often  will  have  to  pay  for  travel  time,  in 
addition  to  travel  and  living  expenses.  Or 
they  may  have  to  pay  for  full  days  of  train¬ 
ing  (as  well  as  the  travel  and  living  expenses 
of  their  employees — unproductive  time 
losses)  that  may  or  may  not  address  their 
particular  concerns.  Whether  the  classes  are 
taught  onsite  or  at  a  training  center,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  these  courses  when 
you  want  them.  What  makes  much  more 


sense  is  to  pay  by  the  hour  for  as  little  as  an 
hour  or  two  of  interactive  videoconference- 
based  training  on  precisely  the  issues  and 
functionality  that  are  of  concern  to  your 
company.  And  getting  smaller  chunks  of 
instructor  time  with  no  employee  travel 
also  makes  it  more  likely  you’ll  get  what 
you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Bob  Paley 

Western  Region  Sales  Manager 
CMS  Manufacturing  Systems 
Markham,  Ontario 
bpaley@cms400.com 

PHILOSOPHY  101 

Thank  you  for  “How  to  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  Users,”  [Sept.  15,  2002,  avail¬ 
able  at  www.cio.com/printlinks\.  A  Soren 
Kierkegaard  quote  on  the  essence  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  covers  all  groups  of  users: 
“If  we  wish  to  succeed  in  helping  some¬ 
one  reach  a  particular  goal,  we  must  first 
find  out  where  he  is  now  and  start  from 
there.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  we  merely 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can 
help  others.  Before  we  can  help  someone, 
we  must  know  more  than  he  does,  but 
most  of  all  we  must  understand  what  he 
understands.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  our 
knowing  more  will  not  help.  If  we  none¬ 
theless  wish  to  show  how  much  we  know, 
it  is  only  because  we  are  vain  and  arrogant, 
and  our  true  goal  is  to  be  admired,  not  to 
help  others.” 

In  30  years  I  have  had  yet  to  see  this 
method  fail  when  I  bothered  to  employ  it. 
I  can  trace  all  my  shortcomings  back  to  my 
failure  to  follow  this  principle. 

Stuart  Kirk 

Vice  President  of  IT 
Hitachi  Metals  America 
Purchase,  N.Y. 


Powered  Network 


The  Cisco  Powered  Network 
signature  says  a  service 
provider  delivers  its  IP 
Telephony  service  over  an 
end-to-end  Cisco  network, 
featuring  world-class  Cisco 
AVVID  (Architecture  for  Voice, 
Video,  and  Integrated  Data) 
convergence  technology.  And 
it  says  you're  signing  up  for 
the  IP  reliability,  performance, 
savings,  and  ROI  your  enter¬ 
prise  needs. To  download  the 
FREE  Cisco  Powered  Network 
"Guide  to  Outsourcing" 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback  to 
letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be  edited 
for  length  or  clarity. 
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Imagine  it: 

A  partner  who  respects  your 
vision  and  actually  sticks 
around  to  drive  it  forward. 

Done: 

Our  execution  is  focused 
on  efficiency,  affordability 
and  totally  practical  results. 

It  means  our  consulting 
services  can  marry  IT 
thinking  with  real  world 
solutions. 

In  Outsourcing,  we’ve  lowered 
costs  and  improved  service  for 
Subaru  of  America,  Inc.,  Barclays, 
HSBC  and  Lloyds  TSB. 

In  Systems  Integration, 
we’ve  created  efficiencies 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We’ve  enhanced  IT 
Infrastructure  for  the 
Government  of  Malaysia. 

In  Server  Technology, 

Mary  Kay,  Inc.,  and 
Vodafone  Group  Pic 
have  realized  benefits. 

Precision  thinking. 

Relentless  execution. 

That’s  us.  And  it  just  may 
be  exactly  what  you  need 
to  drive  your  vision  forward. 


Systems  Integration. 

Outsourcing. 

Infrastructure. 

Server  Technology. 

Consulting. 
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UMSYS 


Unisys,  com 

800.874.8647  x705 

O  2002  Unisys  Corporation. 

Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Unisys  Corporation. 


Ask  the  Expert  by  Unisys 

Jim  Cassell  joined  Gartner  Group  14  years  ago  after  22  years  at  IBM. 
Since  then  he  has  developed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  large  systems  analysts. 


>  How  do  you  know  if  your  site  is  a  good 
candidate  for  server  consolidation? 

>  The  excesses  of  the  1 990s  often  result¬ 
ed  in  hundreds  of  servers  being  deployed 
throughout  organizations  for  specific  busi¬ 
ness  units  or  for  specific  applications.  We 
have  found  that  these  servers  can  feature 
very  low  utilization,  frequently  in  the  5% 
to  40%  range.  Specific  IT  staff  are 
assigned  to  these  servers 

to  keep  them  running, 
regardless  of  their  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
have  found  these  servers 
very  often  to  be  over-pro- 
visioned  because  they 
were  outfitted  for  peak¬ 
load  performance.  They 
represent  highly  inefficient 
islands  of  automation  and 
are  prime  candidates  for 
server  consolidation. 


>  What  is  the  business 
value-proposition  of  server 
consolidation? 


Automation  soft¬ 
ware  ...  requires 
little  or  no  human 
intervention,  thus 
allowing  lower 
staff  costs.  We 
think  this  is  why 
just  about  every 
CIO  today  is 
thinking  about 
consolidation. 


>  It’s  just  plain  easier  to  manage  security  in 
the  consolidated  environment.  If  you  have 
1 0  servers  versus  1 00  smaller  servers,  think 
of  how  much  more  manageable  it  is  to  do 
the  frequent  security  software  updates  that 
are  required  today.  You’ll  cut  security 
administration  costs  potentially,  and  the 
CIO  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  over¬ 
all  security  of  the  servers,  because  the  staff 
has  fewer  machines  to  focus  upon. 


>  Any  other  attributes  of 
consolidation? 


>  Well,  of  course,  you  can  save  on  the 
hardware  and  software  that  is  barely  being 
used.  But  our  data  shows  that  55%  of  IT 
costs  typically  go  to  internal  personnel, 
with  a  further  1 0%  to  hardware  and  1 0% 
to  software;  the  rest  goes  to  other  items. 
Thus,  the  great  potential  here  is  for  signif¬ 
icant  savings  on  IT  staff  through  consoli¬ 
dation.  You  don’t  simply  transfer  the  staff 
to  larger  systems  because,  for  one  thing, 
the  larger  systems  are  optimized  to  run 
more  automation  software,  which  is 
affordable  in  the  consolidated  environ¬ 
ment.  This  is  software  that  requires  little 
or  no  human  intervention,  thus  allowing 
lower  staff  costs.  We  think  this  is  why  just 
about  every  CIO  today  is  thinking  about 
consolidation. 

>  What  about  security  in  the  consolidated 
environment? 


>  Partitioning  is  a  big  one. 
If  you  are  consolidating  dis¬ 
parate  servers — those  run¬ 
ning  databases  that  are 
vastly  different  from  one 
another  and  don’t  “play” 
together  well — you  can 
place  each  database  in  a 
separate  partition  of  a  big 
server.  If  one  fails,  you 
don’t  crash  the  other.  And 
with  partitioning  you  can 
manage  each  of  the  data¬ 
base  workloads  through  a 
single  instance  of  the  operating  system. 

>  In  the  consolidated  world,  are  there  good 
alternatives  to  UNIX? 

>  The  Intel  platform  with  Microsoft  Windows 
2000  Datacenter  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  many  of  what 
I  call  industrial-strength  applications. 
Together  they  provide  a  large  measure  of  the 
functional  requirements,  like  availability  and 
reliability,  compared  with  UNIX.  Reliability  is 
key  in  the  consolidated  environment 
because  the  impact  of  a  server  failure  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  a  more  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  And  just  about  every  company  has 
plenty  of  Microsoft  technology  already  in  the 
organization,  so  the  staff  skills  are  there  to 
support  this  platform. 

unisys.com  800. 874. 8647  x553 


Finally, 

a  grown-up  server 
for  Windows? 
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Systems  Integration. 


Outsourcing. 


Infrastructure. 


Server  Technology. 


Consulting. 


Imagine  it: 

Scaling  up  to  a  server  for  mission-critic 
applications  that’s  stable,  easy  to 
manage  and  delivers  enterprise-class 
performance.  All  in  a  server  that  maximizes 
the  benefits  of  your  enterprise  operations. 

Done: 

Unisys  has  made  it  all  real  with  our  ES7000 
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server.  It  harnesses  32  Intel®  Xeon™  Processors 
for  scalability  and  grown-up  enterprise-class 
performance.  Unisys  has  created  a  server 
with  advanced  systems  management  for  less 
babysitting  and  rock-solid  reliability  running 
Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Datacenter  Server 
software.  It  all  adds  up  to  reduced 
total  cost  of  ownership  and  a  mature  server 
environment  to  simplify  your  operations. 
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Server  Technology  with  precision  thinking, 


relentless  execution  to  drive  your  vision  forward 
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Billions  watched  the  FIFA  World  Cup™  as  the  vital  voice 
and  data  from  the  world's  largest  sporting  event  was  sent 
over  one  of  the  world’s  largest  converged  networks,  designed, 
built  and  maintained  by  Avaya.  Typically  a  12-month  project,  it 
was  completed  in  just  four,  and  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  costs.  Our  IP  Telephony  solutions  handled  close  to  100,000 
IP  phone  calls  per  day  and  peak  data  traffic  four  times  that  of  a 
typical  FORTUNE  500®  company.  Working  with  27  venues  in  two  countries 
and  40,000  network  connections,  Avaya,  a  global  leader  in  voice  and  data 
networks,  delivered  a  practically  flawless  performance.  Utilizing  the  expertise 
of  our  Global  Services  organization  and  patented  Avaya  EXPERT  SystemsSM 
diagnostic  tools,  the  network  handled  12.03  terabytes  of  data  securely  and 
reliably  —  with  virtually  zero  downtime.  See  what  Avaya  can  do  for  your  business. 
For  a  case  study  of  the  FIFA  World  Cup™  network,  visit  avaya.com/nowtwo 


Avaya  scores  with  one  of  the  world's 
largest  IP  Telephony  networks. 
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With  Away  a,  you’re  already  this  close  to  IP  Telephony. 

Because  Avaya,  the  leader  in  voice  solutions,  has  opened  up  the  world  of  IP  Telephony  to  any 


business.  In  fact,  our  feature-rich  MultiVantage™  software  works  in  an  open  architecture.  This  allows  you 
to  utilize  your  existing  investment  in  both  Telephony  and  LAN  switches,  while  extending  Enterprise 
Class  IP  Solutions  to  anywhere  in  your  network.  So  you  get  the  flexibility  to  deploy  new  capabilities 
exactly  where  they're  needed  —  while  leveraging  your  current  network  and  applications  investments. 
To  begin  assessing  your  network,  contact  us  at  866-GO-AVAYA.  Or  learn  more  at  avaya.com/yes 
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them  for  their  generosity  in  sharing  their  insight  into  the  world  of  IT  leadership. 
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IP  Telephony. 
Where  to  start? 

With  Avaya  Enterprise  Class 
IP  Solutions  (ECLIPS) 
featuring  MultiVantage " 
Software,  start  anywhere 
in  your  network. 


S8700  Media  Server 

At  the  core. 

•  Delivers  up  to  99.999% 
reliability 

•  Scalable  from  20  to 
1  million  users 
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G700  Media  Gateway 

At  the  edge. 

•  Survivable  remote  location 

•  Standards-based  distributed 
architecture 

•  Cost-effective  option 


From  IP  Phones  to  Pocket  PCs 

With  a  specific  workgroup. 

•  First  to  seamlessly  extend 
applications  to  cellular 

•  Takes  applications  to  remote 
and  mobile  workers  for 
greater  productivity 


To  begin  assessing  your  network,  contact  us  at 
866-GO-AVAYA.  Or  team  more  at  avaya.com/yes 
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The  Art  of  Dealing 
with  IBM  Services 


merger  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
frustrations  are  likely  to  result.” 

Mega-mergers  in  the  services 
industry  have  been  notoriously 
difficult  because  of  the  complex 
task  of  integrating  people, 
processes,  partnerships,  cul¬ 
tures  and  technology.  Fran 
Karamouzis,  a  New  York  % 
City-based  analyst  at 
Gartner,  says  the  indus¬ 
try’s  three  big  mergers 
so  far — Paris-based 
Cap  Gemini’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  Ernst  & 

Young  (2000),  the 
Price  Waterhouse  mar¬ 
riage  with  Coopers  &  Lybrand  (1998)  and 
EDS’s  takeover  of  A.T.  Kearney  (1995) — 
are  still  working  to  reach  their  potential. 
There  are  still  some  workers  at  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers  who  refer  to  them¬ 
selves  as  “legacy  Price  Waterhouse”  or 
“legacy  Coopers,”  Karamouzis  says. 
(Other  factors  don’t  help,  of  course,  like 
in  September  when  EDS  cited  an  IT  serv¬ 
ices  spending  slowdown  for  lowering  its 
earnings  estimate  for  2002.) 

Although  there  should  be  no  significant 
changes  to  existing  engagements  with  IBM 
or  PWC  Consulting  before  January  2003, 
when  an  integration  plan  is  expected,  the 
smart  customer  will  take  a  proactive 
approach,  says  Karamouzis.  Here  are  some 
steps  CIOs  can  take  now. 


Mitigate  the  effects  of  changes  to  your 
project  team.  Any  disruption  to  a  team 
slows  things  down,  Karamouzis  says.  Will 
partners’  roles  change?  Will  anyone  as¬ 
signed  to  your  company  be  reassigned  or 
laid  off?  Will  someone  leave  to  work  on 
the  merger  integration?  If  so,  CIOs  should 
ask  what  recompense  they  will  get  for  the 
lost  time,  money  and  work,  Ross  says. 

Be  diligent  about  evaluating  your  new 
options.  PWC  Consulting  customers  that 
send  IT  services  work  to  EDS,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  expect  sales  pitches  from  IBM 
Global  Services.  CIOs  should  embrace 
these  talks  with  IBM  rather  than  taking  a 
wait-and-see  approach,  says  Mark  Hodges, 
managing  partner  with  TPI,  an  outsourcing 

Continued  on  Page  32 


IBM  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO  Samuel  J. 
Palmisano  proclaimed,  “the  client  is  the 
driving  force”  behind  his  giant  company’s 
$3.5  billion  acquisition  of  New  York  City- 
based  PWC  Consulting,  a  deal  that  was 
approved  by  the  PWC  partners  on  Oct.  2. 
But  analysts  watching  the  deal  say  CIOs 
who  are  customers  of  IBM  Global  Services 
and  PWC  Consulting  would  do  well  to 
approach  the  combined  IT  services  super¬ 
power  with  caution  during  the  next  year. 

“Establishing  close  relationships  and 
dealing  with  an  IT  services  giant  is  always 
a  challenge,”  says  Lisa  Maio  Ross,  princi¬ 
pal  at  Ross  Research,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  outsourcing  market  research  com¬ 
pany.  “The  IBM  Global  Services/PWC 


IBM  &  Company 

A  list  of  the  top  IT  service  providers 

in  2001,  listed  by  revenue 

1.  IBM  Global  Services 

$39.8  billion 

2.  EDS 

$21.5  billion 

3.  Fujitsu  (including 

Amdahl,  DMR  and  ICL) 

$16.8  billion 

4.  HP/Compaq 

$12.8  billion 

5.  Accenture 

$11.6  billion 

6.  CSC 

$11.3  billion 

7.  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young 

$9.4  billion 

8.  Hitachi 

$7.4  billion 

9.  ADP 

$7.0  billion 

10.  First  Data 

$6.9  billion 

SOURCE:  TECHNOLOGY  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 
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All  those  in  favor  of  a  truly  independent  risk  consulting  and  internal  audit  firm... 


protiviti 

Independent  Risk  Consulting 


Are  your  internal  financial  controls  vulnerable? 
Are  you  actively  managing  the  critical  operating  risks  of  your  business? 
How  secure  is  your  technology  infrastructure  against  hackers  and  viruses? 

The  rules  are  changing.. .by  the  demands  of  Congress,  stockholders  and  the  SEC. 
You  need  expert,  independent  advice  to  help  you  manage  the  risks  related  to  your 
business  processes,  internal  controls  and  technology  systems.  Protiviti  has  senior 
professionals  in  every  major  market  with  independence,  integrity  and  unparalleled 
experience  gained  from  working  for  many  years  with  world-class  companies. 

Protiviti  is  the  leading  provider  of  internal  audit  and  business  and  technology  risk 
consulting  services.  Protiviti  helps  you  identify,  measure  and  manage  risk. 

www.protiviti.com  or  call  1.888.556.7420 
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FUTURE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Perfect  for  Chewing  the  Fat 

MAXWELL  SMART  had  his  shoe  phone.  Captain  Kirk  had  his 
communicator.  One  day  soon,  we  may  be  able  to  chat  hands¬ 
free  and  hassle-free  on  a  tooth  phone.  Two  British  design 
students  have  developed  a  prototype  of  a  phone  that  would 
befitted  directly  into  a  back  tooth  by  a  dentist.  This  filling  in 
your  molarthen  would  transmit  sound  through  your  jaw 
bone  into  your  inner  ear. 

The  technologies  required  to  make  this  phone  actually 
work,  however,  do  not  yet  exist.  London  Royal  College  of  Art 
student  Jimmy  Loizeau  and  graduate  James  Auger  theorize 

that  if  a  wireless  receiver  and 
microvibration  device  were 

beTble^o  use  th^  implanted  into  a  tooth,  audio  signals 

ultimate  hands-free  could  be  sent  to  y°ur  inner  ear 
phone.  through  bone  resonance.  Alas,  a  still- 

to-be-developed  technology  would 
be  required  to  convert  those 
vibrations  to  audio  signals. 

But  just  think  of  it:  The  tooth 
phone  could  be  discrete.  The 
volume  would  be  just  loud 
enough  to  be  audible,  but  only 
you  would  hear  it  and  respond 
(though  others  might  wonder 
why  you  were  talking  to  yourself). 
The  inventors  suggest  that  the 
receiver  could  also  be  configured 
to  pick  up  radio  signals,  making 
your  new  MP3  player  passe. 

This  unique  prototype  is  on  dis¬ 
play  until  November  at  the  Science 
Museum  in  London  as  part  of  the 
“Future  Product”  awards  show. 

Talk  about  giving  new  meaning 
to  "that  sound  ringing  in  my  ears.” 

-Julie  Hanson 


This  Date  in 


2 


George  Boole,  father  of  Boolean 
logic,  is  born  in  Lincoln,  England,  in 
1815.  Boole  strived  to  translate 
Aristotelian  logic  into  numbers  and 
algebraic  formulas.  “We  ought  to  no 
longer  associate  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics,"  professed  Boole,  “but  logic 
and  mathematics.” 


3 


Researchers  at  Bell  Telephone  Labs 
release  the  Unix  Programmer’s 
Manual  in  1971,  the  first  written 
documentation  for  Unix.  It  is  the  first 
operating  system  that  could  host 
multiple  users,  and  would  be  widely 
used  at  academic  and  engineering 
computer  centers. 


Univac,  the  first  commercial  com¬ 
puter,  projects  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
as  the  winner  over  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
the  1952  presidential  election,  with  a 
margin  of  438  electoral  votes  to  93, 
respectively.  While  skeptics  at  CBS 
refuse  to  broadcast  Univac’s  initial 
result,  the  final  electoral  college  tally 
was  442  for  Eisenhower,  89  for 
Stevenson. 


9 


In  1983,  IBM  and  Hitachi  make  a 
secret  pactto settle  IBM's  1982 
lawsuit  concerning  Hitachi’s  corpo¬ 
rate  espionage  activities  for  $300 
million,  said  newspaper  reports. 


12 


In  1990,  British  computer  scientist 
Tim  Berners-Lee  circulates  a 
proposal  diagramming  a  hypertext 
system,  which  he  coins  the  World 
Wide  Web.  In  August  1991,  Berners- 
Lee  makes  his  Web  worldwide  by 
releasing  a  Web  server  and  line  mode 
browser.  After  the  1993  release  of  the 
Mosaic  Web  browser  by  University  of 
Illinois  grad  students,  the  WWW 
becomes  wwwidely  popular. 


17 


Dr.  Herman  Hollerith,  the  creator  of 
the  electric  tabulating  machine  and 
founder  of  a  company  that  would 
later  become  IBM,  dies  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1929.  No  word  on  whether 
the  just-passed  stock  market  crash 
was  a  contributing  factor. 


24 


AOL  announces  it  will  acquire 
Netscape  in  the  midst  of  the 
Department  of  Justice’s  antitrust  suit 
against  Microsoft  in  1998.  Microsoft 
argues  that  the  case  should  be 
dismissed,  contending  that  the 
merger  is  proof  that  one  company 
cannot  control  technological  devel¬ 
opment.  Microsoft's  plea  is  denied. 

-Daniel  J.  Morgan 

SOURCES:  CNN.COM:  CNET  NEWS:  GAP 
(GROUPS.  ALGORITHMS  AND 
PROGRAMMING):  HISTORYCHANNEL.COM: 
JONES  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  & 
MULTIMEDIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA:  WORLD  WIDE 
WEB  CONSORTIUM 


IBM  Global  Services 

Continued  from  Page  30 

consultancy  in  The  Woodlands,  Texas. 
Now  can  be  a  good  time  to  renegotiate  cur¬ 
rent  contracts  with  IBM  or  PWC  to  add 
bundled  products  (hardware  and  software) 
and  services  (IT  and  business  process  out¬ 
sourcing).  If  you’ve  worked  with  both  com¬ 
panies,  you  can  ask  about  volume  dis¬ 
counts,  Hodges  says. 

Ask  about  your  technology  options. 
Clients  that  have  relied  on  PWC  Con¬ 
sulting’s  alliances  with  certain  technology 


vendors  that  compete  with  IBM  may  see 
those  partnerships  weaken  or  disappear 
altogether.  HP  plans  to  phase  out  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  PWC,  while  Sun  has  said  it 
may  continue  to  work  with  some  parts  of 
the  old  PWC.  Customers  should  find  out 
if  their  technology  and  service  provider 
choices  will  narrow  going  forward.  For  its 
part,  IBM  says  IBM  Global  Services  and 
PWC  consultants  will  continue  to  offer 
objective  advice  about  technology  choices. 

Put  IBM/PWC  to  the  test.  “Ask  the 
newly  merged  company  for  a  solution  that 
forces  the  two  companies  to  work  togeth¬ 


er,”  Hodges  suggests.  CIOs  may  find  that 
the  service  offerings  that  the  combined 
company  brings  to  the  table — PWC’s  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  business  process  outsourcing, 
and  expertise  in  ERP,  CRM  and  supply 
chain  experience  along  with  IBM  Global 
Services’  integrated  IT  services  and  IT  out¬ 
sourcing  expertise — are  a  boon.  Companies 
looking  beyond  IT,  to  HR  or  finance,  may 
see  big  advantages  here.  “CIOs  need  to  dig 
deep  and  learn  more  about  the  business 
implications  of  the  merger,”  says  Hodges, 
“not  just  the  IT  implications.” 

-Stephanie  Overby 
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PEAK  PERFORMANCE  — 

Reinventing  the 

Integrated  Customer-Driven 

ENTERPRISE 

THERE  IS  NO  ALTERNATIVE. 

Today’s  organizations  realize  that  becoming  a  customer-driven  enterprise, 
making  it  easier  for  customers  to  do  business  with  the  organization,  is  non-nego- 
tiable;  it’s  a  must  to  achieve  sustainable  competitive  advantage.  The  goal — to 
consistently  deliver  an  exceptional  customer  experience — requires  that  compa¬ 
nies  apply  best  practices  in  every  aspect  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Embedding  best  practices  for  customers  into  industry-specific  business 

processes  is  essential  to  success,  and  yet 
just  to  identify  and  document  these 
best  practices  is  one  challenge. 
Integrating  them-delivering  these  best 
practice-based  business  processes  across 
the  enterprise-is  another. 

CIOs  clearly  recognize  the  enormous 
economic  potential  of  creating  a  com¬ 
pany  where  customer  information 
flows  freely  throughout  the  entire 
enterprise,  and  where  streamlined  busi¬ 
ness  processes  are  optimized  to  serve 

organizational  silos.  Ideally,  the  fully- 
integrated  business  delivers  a  superior 
customer  experience  while  improving 
profits  and  lowering  costs. 


customer  needs,  not  fragmented  by 


< 
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But  CIOs  also  see  the  messy  reality:  Their 
customer-driven  business  processes — from 
lead  generation  to  order  fulfillment — depend 
on  the  integration  of  vast  amounts  of  data, 
much  of  which  reside  in  legacy  and  custom 
applications.  This  data,  sequestered  from 
other  disconnected  systems  such  as  CRM, 
ERP  and  SCM,  renders  many  integration 
solutions  inadequate.  Vendors  promising  a 
“complete  suite”  of  integrated  pre-packaged 
applications  cannot  possibly  solve  this  com¬ 
plex  issue,  as  these  integration  models  fail  to 
capture  the  full  range  of  data  across  legacy 
and  custom  applications  that  is  required  to 
execute  customer-driven  processes. 

Truly  effective  integration  solutions  must 
take  full  advantage  of  emerging  open  XML 
and  web  services  standards  such  as 
BPEL4WS,  XSLT  and  XSD.  These  open 
standards-based  integration  models  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  leveraging  existing  IT  investments  while 
enabling  the  use  of  best-in-class  applications 
required  to  achieve  optimal,  end-to-end  busi¬ 


ness  processes.  About  web  services  alone, 
Gartner’s  Michael  Blechar  writes  in  the  Aug. 
26,  2002,  report  “The  Impact  of  Web  Services 
Architecture  on  AD” that  by  2005  this  will  be 
the  predominant  programming  model,  used 
for  at  least  two-thirds,  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
80  percent,  of  new  applications. 

“Integration  is  not  merely  hooking  up 
your  ERP  system  to  a  CRM  package-that 
trivializes  the  problem  greatly,”  says  Mark 
Sunday,  SVP/IT  and  CIO  at  Siebel  Systems. 
Only  one  part  of  customer-driven  process 
integration  is  involved  with  connecting 
enterprise  applications  so  that  information 
can  flow  in  real  time  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Another  challenge  is  how  to  choreo¬ 
graph  the  complex  transactions  that  occur 
between  applications  so  that  they  truly 
reflect  the  business  process  being  created.  It 
is  a  Herculean  task  to  orchestrate  them  all  in 
support  of  streamlined  and  effective  business 
processes  that  keep  customers  at  the  center. 

In  short,  while  customer-driven  business 
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process  integration  might  be  an  IT  execu¬ 
tive’s  greatest  dream— it  can  also  be  the 
biggest  challenge. 

“If  your  organization  as  a  whole  is  not 
focusing  on  customers  and  how  to  support 
them,  you’re  putting  yourself  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage,”  says  Vince  Ostrosky, 
VP/Customer  Relationship  Management  at 
IBM.  “A  commitment  to  customer  focus 
does  not  stop  with  selecting  the  best-in-class 
CRM  system,”  he  adds.  “It  extends  to  fun¬ 
damentally  improving  all  the  business  activ¬ 
ities  that  directly  and  indirectly  support  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions.  Failing  to  realize  this  will 
prevent  a  CRM  project  from  reaching 
desired  results.” 

With  so  much  at  stake,  it’s  no  surprise 
that  IT  executives  are  choking  back  their 
fears  and  making  a  top  priority  out  of  inte¬ 
grating  systems  to  build  a  customer-driven 
company.  “People  want  integration  to  be 
faster,  cheaper  and  easier,”  says  Paraic 
Sweeney,  VP/Marketing  at  IBM’s 
WebSphere®  Business  Integration.  “They 
want  to  be  able  to  manage  the  risk  associated 
with  change  by  making  integration  simpler.” 


“The  payoff  is  worth  the  effort,  but  inte¬ 
grating  a  company’s  business  processes  need 
not  be  so  complex,”  says  Ambuj  Goyal,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  IBM’s  Solutions  Division. 
“While  it  requires  CIOs  to  tackle  difficult 
questions  of  budget,  project  scope  and  tech¬ 
nical  complexity,  integration  can  be  made 
easier  with  a  pre-built  software  solution  in 
which  integration  best  practices  are  embed¬ 
ded  in  every  component.” 

Most  experts  say  that  the  average  large 
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How  Many  Applications  Do  You  Have  in  Your  IT  Environment? 


Number  of 
Applications 

1-10 

11-25 

26-50 

51-100 

101-200 

201-500 

501-5,000 

1,001-5000 

5,001+ 


Percentage  of  Respondents 


ROADBLOCKS  TO  INTEGRATION 

Prioritizing  customer-driven  integration  is  a 
great  start.  But  many  experts  cite  significant 
barriers  to  fully  integrating  business  processes. 

“The  problem  is  that  delivering  a  higher 
level  of  customer  experience  requires  inte¬ 
grating  many  systems,  which  is  cost  prohib¬ 
itive,  and  projects  are  often  shelved,”  says 
Edward  Abbo,  SVP/CTO  at  Siebel  Systems. 
Integration  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
Integrating  processes  to  be  customer-centric 
involves  transforming  how  companies  do 
business  in  ways  that  deliver  the  most  value 
and  competitive  advantage. 

Corporations  also  must  ensure  that  the 
right  business  processes  get  integrated. 
“Process  integration  requires  an  end-to-end 
analysis  of  current  business  processes  and 
data  flows,”  says  Steve  Bonadio  of  Meta 
Group.  “CRM  integration  differs  in  some 
respects  insofar  as  ultimately  the  customer 
has  to  be  the  primary  focal  point  for  what  is 
being  integrated — not  the  organization.” 


Source:  Satmetrix  Survey 

corporation  has  anywhere  from  50  to  100 
separate  applications — some  large  global 
corporations  report  as  many  as  5,000  [see 
chart  above] — including  a  wide  range  of  sys¬ 
tems  from  legacy  to  order  entry,  HR  and 
sales  systems.  The  sheer  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  makes  integration  complicated. 

“It’s  not  just  linking  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  that  is  complex,  but  also  selecting 
which  to  include,  which  systems  to  retire, 
and  which  to  replace  altogether  with  a  pack¬ 
aged  application,”  says  IBM’s  Ostrosky. 
“CIOs  must  then  figure  out  how  to  make 
them  all  work  together  to  support  business 
activity.  By  maintaining  focus  on  the  process 
and  how  it  affects  customers,  the  answers 
become  clearer.” 

All  that  technical  complexity  also  adds  up 
to  a  fairly  large  line  item  in  the  IT  budget. 
According  to  “  The  State  of  Integration  in 
Today’s  Business  World,"  a  recent  report  from 
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Who  Provides  What  in  the  IBM  and  Siebel  Systems 
Joint  Solution  in  Support  of  Universal  Application  Network 


IBM  WebSphere  IBM  WebSphere 

Business  Integration  Siebel  Systems  Business  Integration 

Business  Process  Design  Tool  Business  Process  Libraries  Business  Integration  Server 
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The  Hurwitz  Group,  budgets  devoted  to 
integration  spending  can  be  nearly  30  per¬ 
cent  of  an  overall  IT  budget.  Gartner  ana¬ 
lysts  G.Long  and  R.  Schulte  agree,  noting  in 
their  June  2002  report,  “Building  the 
Business  Case  for  Application  Integration,  ” 
that  integration  projects  typically  consume 
about  35  percent  of  the  cost  and  effort  in  an 
application  implementation.  Says  Janelle 
Hill  of  Meta  Group,  “Most  enterprisewide 
integration  initiatives  are  multimillion  dol¬ 
lar  projects,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
company  and  the  scope  of  the  project.” 

But  just  because  integration  projects  can 
be  cumbersome  and  costly  doesn’t  mean 
they  have  to  be. 

OVERCOMING  THE  BARRIERS  TO 
CUSTOMER-DRIVEN  PROCESS 
INTEGRATION 

Every  company,  every  industry,  is  unique  in 
how  it  relates  to  its  customers,  so  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  customer-driven  integration 
project  will  vary  according  to  a  company’s 


individual  processes  and  goals.  Such  unique 
requirements  argue  for  the  use  of  some  cus¬ 
tom  integration  work.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  CIOs  face  constant  pressure  to  deliver 
these  initiatives  on  time  and  under  budget, 
so  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  custom 
project  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  now  there  is  a  new  alternative:  the 
IBM/Siebel  joint  integration  solution,  which 
marries  Siebel  Systems’  pre-built  library  of 
customer-driven  business  processes  to  IBM’s 
WebSphere  Business  Integration  software, 
using  an  open  standards  approach. 

The  joint  solution  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  Universal  Application  Network 
(UAN)Systems,  introduced  by  Siebel 
Systems  in  March  2002.  It  exemplifies  the 
importance  of  pre-packaged  standards- 
based  integration  in  implementing  best 
practice-based  business  processes,  while 
leveraging  IBM’s  standards-based  approach 
to  business  integration  software.  Together, 
they  allow  CIOs  to  implement  a  scalable 
platform  that  embraces  new  integration 
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“An  integration  infrastructure  that  supports  superior  customer  experience  ... 
has  to  be  flexible,  scalable  and  deliver  measurable  results.  IBM  and  Siebel  put 

these  requirements  first.” 

— Ambuj  Goyal,  GM  of  Solutions  Division, IBM 


initiatives  such  as  web  services,  while  low¬ 
ering  the  costs  and  risks  associated  with 
integration. 

Together,  IBM  and  Siebel  Systems  have 
decades  of  industry  expertise  in  building 
customer-driven  business  processes  and  in 
solving  integration  problems.  And  now  the 
two  companies  have  significantly  extended 
their  Global  Strategic  Alliance  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  an  industry-leading  solution  that 
embodies  this  expertise. 

[For  more  information  see  www.IBM- 
Siebel.com/ us/bp] 

“Our  customers  have  clearly  communi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  world-class  best  prac¬ 
tices  for  sales,  marketing,  and  service,”  says 
Thomas  M.  Siebel,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Siebel  Systems.  “That’s 
why  we  have  partnered  with  IBM  to 
deliver  on  the  promise  of  pre-built,  end- 
to-end,  customer-driven  business  process¬ 


es  that  global  enterprises  are  demanding.” 

Companies  care  greatly  that  their  tech¬ 
nology  investments  have  solid  backing  by 
vendors  with  a  strong  track  record  in  deliv¬ 
ering  results.  “And  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  building  an  integration  infra¬ 
structure  that  supports  superior  customer 
experience,”  says  IBM’s  Goyal.  “It  has  to  be 
flexible,  scalable  and  deliver  measurable 
results.  IBM  and  Siebel  put  these  require¬ 
ments  first.” 

By  leveraging  IBM’s  pre-built  business 
process  templates  and  common  object 
model,  Siebel  Systems  is  able  to  accelerate 
delivery  of  its  rich  library  of  pre-built,  indus¬ 
try-specific  business  processes.  Because  their 
software  will  work  together  seamlessly,  IBM 
and  Siebel  Systems  are  responding  to  what 
customers  need:  a  simple  way  to  integrate 
business  processes  from  their  customer’s 
point  of  view. 


About  the  IBM  and  Siebel  Systems  Joint  Integration  Solution 
in  Support  of  Universal  Application  Network 


THE  INTEGRATION  SOLUTION  brought  by 
IBM  and  Siebel  Systems  provides  organiza¬ 
tions  with  the  ability  to  choose  best-in-class 
applications  that  will  work  seamlessly  together  to 
support  a  customer-driven  enterprise  [see  illus¬ 
tration  on  the  opposite  page].  Based  on  XML 
and  web  services, standards  such  as  BPEL4WS, 
XSD  and  XSLT,  the  solution  lowers  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  costs,  and  ensures  the 
added  benefit  that  organizations  will  not  be 
locked  into  an  architecture  that  becomes  techni¬ 
cally  obsolete  over  time,  preserving  investment 
costs.  It  is  comprised  of  three  components:  (1)  a 
library  of  industry-specific  business  processes 
based  on  best  practices  provided  by  Siebel 
Systems;  (2)  a  selection  of  business  process  design 


tools,  provided  by  IBM  WebSphere,  for  model¬ 
ing  and  configuring  these  business  processes  and 
for  creating  new  ones;  and  (3)  WebSphere 
Business  Integration’s  market-leading  software, 
the  most  reliable,  scalable  environment  in  which 
to  execute  these  business  processes.  Altogether, 
these  components  form  the  unique  IBM/Siebel 
joint  solution  in  support  of  UAN,  which  promis¬ 
es  to  dramatically  reduce  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  application  integration,  and  enable  organiza¬ 
tions  to  cost-effectively  deploy  cross-application 
business  processes.  The  IBM/Siebel  joint  solu¬ 
tion  also  enables  organizations  to  rapidly  respond 
to  business  opportunities,  optimize  organization¬ 
al  performance,  and  realize  unprecedented  busi¬ 
ness  value  from  existing  systems. 
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INTEGRATION 


SOLUTIONS 


Successful  integration  is  more  than  just  an  out-of-the-box  solution. 

It  requires  a  measured,  time-tested  approach  that  incorporates  today’s 
business  needs  and  tomorrow’s  possibilities. 


“Siebel  Systems  has  a  good  handle  on 
customer-related  elements.  It  knows  what 
the  big  things  are  that  everybody  tries  to 
integrate,”  says  Meta’s  Hill.  “The  buyer 
wants  a  much  lower-cost  solution  and  a 
much  more  packaged  solution.” 

GETTING  INTEGRATION  RIGHT 

But  successful  integration  requires  more 
than  a  solution;  it  demands  a  measured, 

Four  Tips  to  Achieve  Customer- 
Driven  Integration 

Putting  the  customer  at  the  center  of  an  inte¬ 
gration  project  requires  a  shift  in  thinking, 
says  Steve  Bonadio  of  Meta  Group.  He 
divides  customer-driven  integration  into  the 
following  four  areas: 

Front  to  back  office  integration.  This  is  the 
traditional  start  of  many  integration  pro¬ 
jects,  linking  front  end  applications  such  as 
sales  automation  tools  and  call  center  soft¬ 
ware  to  back  end  programs  like  entitle¬ 
ment  or  billing  systems. 

Operational  to  analytical  integration.  By 
integrating  operational  data  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer  support  information,  companies  can 
use  analytical  software  to  build  smarter 
customer  policies.  Using  analytical  tools  to 
parse  the  customer  data  helps  executives 
improve  profitability,  or  get  a  handle  on 
such  vexing  issues  as  customer  churn,  for 
example. 

Cross  channel  integration.  By  integrating 
the  systems  of  different  sales  channels, 
such  as  e-mail  and  voice  mail,  executives 
take  a  major  step  in  building  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  customer  profile. 

Downstream  integration.  Companies  real¬ 
ly  need  to  look  at  tying  the  web  and  e- 
business  elements  of  their  processes  to 
traditional  CRM  channels  for  true  cus¬ 
tomer-driven  integration. 


time-tested  approach  incorporating  today’s 
business  needs  and  tomorrow’s  possibili¬ 
ties.  It  also  requires  that  companies  closely 
examine  their  business  processes  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  streamline  processes,  and  rein¬ 
vent  them  to  reflect  best  practices  in  cus¬ 
tomer-driven  integration.  From  their 
extensive  integration  experience,  IBM  and 
Siebel  Systems  suggest  the  following  best 
practices  for  integration,  which  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  their  new  joint  solution: 

Drive  Your  Integration  Project  Based  on 
Customer  Needs 

Siebel  Systems’  entire  business  is  based  on 
delivering  the  highest  levels  of  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  building  more  profitable  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships. 

“What  we’ve  done  is  draw  on  our  experi¬ 
ence  to  identify  best  practices  by  industry  and 
embedded  those  practices  in  the  Siebel 
Systems  suite  of  business  process  software,” 
says  Siebel  Systems’  Abbo.  Siebel  Systems  has 
customized  its  business  process  software  by 
making  processes  specific  to  industries,  but 
also  provides  tools  that  let  companies  easily 
tailor  the  software  to  match  their  unique 
requirements.  “We  expect  that  customers  will 
mold  these  business  processes  to  their  specific 
requirements,”  says  Abbo.  “It’s  important  to 
be  able  to  build  the  processes  from  end  to  end 
to  reflect  customer  expectations  for  each  com¬ 
pany.”  Siebel  Systems’  best-of-breed  approach 
also  means  that  companies  won’t  have  to 
wrestle  with  the  ‘my  way  or  the  highway’ 
demands  of  some  monolithic  packaged  soft¬ 
ware  products.  The  customer  drives  the  soft¬ 
ware  integration,  not  vice-versa. 

IBM  WebSphere  Business  Integration 
software,  a  leader  in  its  market  space,  comes 
with  a  set  of  pre-built  software  components 
that  also  preclude  the  need  for  a  lot  of  custom 
coding.  Not  only  are  these  components  ready 
to  use  practically  “out-of-the-box,”  they  come 
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—  Cost  of  systematic  approach 
using  IBM/Siebel  joint  solution 
in  support  of  Universal 
Application  Network 


already  equipped  with  functionality  that 
ensures  the  security,  reliability  and  scalability 
of  the  solution-which  often  have  to  be  coded 
separately.  A  tool  set  is  also  provided  to  help 
customers  take  the  pre-built  components  to 
the  next  level,  to  meet  their  unique  needs. 

Maximize  Integration  Return  on 
Investment  and  Total  Cost  of  Ownership 

It’s  been  said  before,  but  it’s  worth  repeat¬ 
ing:  Time  is  money,  and  the  faster  a  project 
gets  finished  properly,  the  faster  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  reap  a  return  on  investment,  whether 
through  cost  savings  or  revenue  generation. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  speeding 
projects  to  completion  is  by  using  a  system¬ 
atic  approach  to  integration,  like  the  one 
IBM  and  Siebel  Systems  offer,  as  compared 
to  traditional  approaches  where  companies 
build  it  themselves,  or  use  development 
tools  that  require  mammoth  effort.  In  fact, 
in  the  June  2002  report,  “Building  the 
Business  Case  for  Application  Integration,  ” 
Gartner  analysts  Long  and  Schulte  estimate 
that  companies  that  opt  for  a  systematic 
integration  approach  can  integrate  applica¬ 
tions  approximately  20  percent  faster. 

The  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  of 


WebSphere  Business  Integration  software  is 
markedly  lower  than  that  of  homegrown 
integration  solutions  or  those  of  application 
suite  vendors.  “The  project  implementation 
time  is  fast  because  companies  can  use  the 
ready-made  templates  instead  of  custom¬ 
coding  each  element  of  the  infrastructure,” 
says  IBM’s  Sweeney.  “And  follow-on  pro¬ 
jects  are  even  faster  because  you  can  re-use 
WebSphere  Business  Integration  compo¬ 
nents  from  one  project  in  another.” 

The  low  cost  of  ownership  is  also  due  to 
the  solution  architecture  that  is  designed  to 
sustain  the  vagaries  of  dynamic  business 
environments.  “When  you  implement  these 
business  processes  on  WebSphere  Business 
Integration,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  the 
changes  that  inevitably  occur  at  the  applica¬ 
tion  end,”  Sweeney  says. 

The  result:  faster  time  to  Return  On 
Investment  and  lower  Total  Cost  of 
Ownership. 

Build  a  System  for  the  Future 

Integration  is  difficult  enough  to  do  once — 
how  do  you  ensure  that  your  integration 
solution  will  grow  with  the  business  as  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  market  conditions  evolve 
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How  to  get  ROI  on  Integration 

Getting  the  maximum  bang  for  your  buck 
on  enterprisewide  integration  requires  a 
canny  mix  of  technical  savvy  and  business 
know-how.  Tips  include: 

•  Use  proven  integration  technology  as 
the  basis  for  the  implementation  pro- 
jec.  to  ensure  an  integration  solution 
that  will  support  your  business  as  it 
changes  and  grows. 

•  Build  a  centralized  strategy  with  execu¬ 
tive  level  support,  and  run  it  from  an  inte¬ 
gration  competency  center.  This  helps 
keep  costs  under  control  and  avoid 
redundant  projects. 

•  Streamline  development.  By  using  pre¬ 
built  business  process  flows — pre-built 
solutions  that  define  and  orchestrate  a 
sequence  of  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
a  business  objective,  such  as  customer 
creation,  credit  check,  or  quote-to- 
order — companies  can  cut  project  devel¬ 
opment  time  significantly. 

•  Reuse  components.  Experts  advise  the 
use  of  common  object  models,  which  are 
representations  of  data  exchanged 
among  applications,  such  as  customer, 
order  or  product.  Using  common  objects 
reduces  the  number  of  data  transforma¬ 
tions  between  applications  from  Order  N2 
to  N,  saving  coding  time  and  speeding 
project  development. 

•  Use  point-to-point  integration  only 
where  appropriate.  Costly  to  code, 
point-to-point  integration  is  brittle  and 
prone  to  breakdowns.  And  since  it’s  not 
centralized  or  built  in  a  standard  manner, 
it’s  even  more  expensive  to  maintain. 

over  time?  “The  vast  majority  of  companies 
have  a  large  and  complicated  application 
infrastructure,”  says  Siebel  Systems’  Sunday. 
“Your  approach  to  integration  has  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  that  complexity.” 

The  smart  CIO  will  build  an  integration 
platform  that  is  flexible  and  agile  enough  to 
grow  with  the  business,  and  be  able  to  accept 


next-generation  integration  technologies  such 
as  web  services.  That  means  using  a  standards- 
based  solution.  “If  you  can  base  every  aspect  of 
your  integration  plan  on  widely  accepted  stan¬ 
dards,  it’ll  be  a  key  enabler  to  facilitate  cost 
effective,  scalable  integration,”  says  Sunday. 

Being  entirely  standards-compliant,  the 
IBM/Siebel  joint  integration  solution  assures 
CIOs  that  their  solution  will  meet  the  future 
technology  requirements  of  their  IT  envi¬ 
ronment.  “CIOs  want  a  flexible  solution  so 
that  integration  doesn’t  become  a  stumbling 
block,”  says  IBM’s  Sweeney.  “They  don’t 
want  to  be  forced  to  use  a  proprietary  solu¬ 
tion.  By  using  a  standards-based  approach, 
customers  can  use  our  solution  no  matter 
what  platform  they  standardize  on.” 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE  ON  INTEGRATION 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  this:  CIOs  must 
choose  projects  that  will  deliver  significant 
business  value,  either  through  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  or  profit  boosting.  That’s  why  they  are 
intrigued  by  the  possibilities  inherent  in  cre¬ 
ating  an  enterprise  that  has  fine-tuned  its 
business  processes  to  maximize  value  to  its 
customers.  With  that  mandate,  many  IT 
leaders  are  turning  to  technology  companies 
that  can  help  build  a  customer-driven  busi¬ 
ness,  not  just  implement  technology. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  I  think  we’re  on 
the  cusp  of  a  new  movement  where  organi¬ 
zations  are  really  going  beyond  system-to- 
system  integration,”  says  Meta’s  Bonadio. 
“They’re  really  taking  the  discipline  several 
layers  up  to  focus  on  the  business  processes.” 

Because  in  the  end,  customer-driven 
business  process  integration  is  about  becom¬ 
ing  a  customer-driven  enterprise.  The  tech¬ 
nology  is  just  there  to  help.  • 

To  find  out  more  about  Siebel  Systems’  best- 
practice  business  processes  and  IBM 
WebSphere  Business  Integration  in  support  of 
UAN,  point  your  browser  to:  www.lBM- 
Siebel.com/us/bp 

This  report  was  written  by  Carol  Hildebrand, 
a  business  and  technology  writer  based  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
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AN  AGENDA  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
AND  PERSONAL 
SUCCESS 


As  information  technology  permeates  all 
areas  of  the  business,  CIOs  have  found  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  much  more  than 
technology  experts.  They  need  to  be  leaders, 
motivators,  communicators,  educators  and 
collaborators.  They  need  to  work  within  the 
organization’s  ethics,  values  and  culture, 
navigate  the  politics,  set  realistic  expectations. 
They  need  to  establish  themselves  as  trusted 
partners  throughout  the  organization.  And 
yes — they  sti  1 1  need  to  keep  current  with 
technologies  that  will  significantly  impact 
the  business. 
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Join  your  CIO  peers  as  we  explore  how 
to  hone  the  skills  you  need  to  become 
The  Complete  CIO. 

Visit  us  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
or  call  800  366-0246. 
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By  the  Numbers 

J  By  Lorraine  Cosgrove  Ware 


First  Line  of  Defense: 

Your  Staff 

COMPANIES  NEED  TO  THINK  about  securing  the  business — not  just 
the  network — to  protect  information  assets.  Steve  Hunt,  vice  president 
of  research  at  Giga  Information  Group,  suggests  that  IT  departments 
should  proactively  beef-up  their  security  staff.  While  one  headcount  or 
number  does  not  fit  all,  Giga  outlines  seven  areas  that  companies  need 
to  address  to  form  their  security  strategy. 

Security  Staffing 

It  is  important  to  devote  an  adequate  number  of  employees  to 
security  within  your  organization,  particularly  in  technical  support. 


Best  Practices 


Employ  hardware  and  software  standards.  This  will  ensure 
lower  staffing  requirements  and  achieve  greater  efficiency. 
Reducing  the  number  of  disparate  operating  systems  and 
applications  will  lessen  staffing  requirements  and  streamline 
processes. 

Assess  security  functions  quarterly.  Define  a  set  of  metrics  to 
measure  progress  and  get  a  baseline  assessment— then  use 
these  metrics  to  consistently  evaluate  progress. 

Select  measurements  that  reflect  a  number  of  perspectives. 

Consider  the  customer  view  (awareness  and  communication), 
an  operational  view  (technical  support,  policies),  an  innovation 
view  (skills,  education),  learning  view  and  a  financial  view 
(funding,  audit). 


COMPANY 
SIZE  , 


Administration 

(customer  service,  problem 
resolution,  rights  and  privileges, 
certificate  management) 

Architecture  and  Engineering 

(security  strategy,  blueprints, 
standards,  project  management, 
migration  planning) 

CSO  Office  (budget,  SLAs, 
IT/business  liaison,  education) 


Disaster  Backup  and  Recovery 

(impact  analysis,  business 
continuity,  recovery  testing) 

Policy  Development  (policy, 
risk  assessment,  awareness 
program,  website  content 
management) 

Compliance  and  Reporting 

(investigations,  monitoring, 
reporting,  data  classifications, 
security  metrics) 

Technical  Support  (help  desk, 
product  evaluations,  virus 
control,  product  support, 
forensics,  firewall) 
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RECOMMENDED  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (BASED  ON  COMPANY  SIZE) 
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CIO  SURVEY  EXCLUSIVE 


Percent  of  IT  staffing  resources 
allocated  to  security 


Companies 

with  a  CSO: 


15%  6% 


For  more  on  security  spending 
see  www.cio.com/research. 
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without  a  CSO: 
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NOTE:  STAFFING  LEVELS  WILL  VARY  BASED  ON  AUTOMATION,  DISPARATE  SYSTEMS  SUPPORTED.  ENVIRONMENT  COMPLEXITY  AND  COMPANY  SIZE. 
MIDSIZE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES  TEND  TO  SPREAD  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  FUNCTIONS  AMONG  FEWER  EMPLOYEES  WITH  BROADER  JOB  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


1  DEPENDS  ON  LEVEL  OF  OUTSOURC¬ 
ING  FOR  DAY-TO-DAY  MONITORING 
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How  can  you  assure  maximum 
performance  of  IT  resources? 

Predict  usage  trends  and  match 
service  levels  to  changing  needs? 

And  quickly  deliver  IT  reports 
on  target  with  business  goals? 


SAS  is  all  you  need  to  know. 


spans  your  full  range  of  services — from  systems 
and  networks  to  call  centers  and  beyond — across  the 


costs,  anticipate  resource  needs,  generate  reports 
and  align  IT  with  business  goals — all  through  your 
desktop  Web  browser.  To  learn  why  the  best-run 
companies  rely  on  SAS,  call  toll  free  1  866  556  4730 
or  visit  www.sas.com/itmanagement 


The  Power  to  Know * 


saa 
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COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  I.T. 

The  Geeks  Behind  No.  1 


FOR  FIVE  YEARS  NOW,  college  football 
has  crowned  its  champion  through  its 
much-debated  Bowl  Championship  Series 
(BCS)  system.  Hie  BCS  uses  opinion  polls, 
strength-of-schedule  calculations,  seven 
statistical  ranking  systems  and  its  own 
mathematical  formulas  to  determine  the 
best  team  in  the  land.  (See  “Choosing 
Huskers  over  Ducks,”  this  page.) 

It’s  more  Nasdaq  than  Knute  Rockne, 
but  don’t  think  this  is  an  IT  dream  come 
true  for  a  CIO  with  a  football  jones.  The 
BCS,  administered  by  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  Foundation  and  the  College  Football 
Hall  of  Fame,  has  only  a  $200,000 
budget.  That’s  popcorn  money  relative  to 
the  tens  of  millions  handed  out  to  the  six 
athletic  conferences  and  the  four  bowl 
games  that  make  up  the  BCS.  Add  to  that 
the  nearly  $  1  billion  the  BSC  gets  from  its 
5-year  TV  contract  with  ABC  and  you’d 
think  the  BCS  folks  would  hire  a  big  IT 


com 


vendor  to  calculate  those  critical  rankings. 

Nuh-uh. 

“Mine’s  like  50  lines  of  code,”  says 
Richard  Billingsley,  describing  his  BCS 
ranking  application  that,  in  fact,  he 
devised  35  years  ago  when  he  was  16.  “I 
keep  the  ratings  on  my  desktop  and  just  e- 
mail  them  to  the  BCS.”  For  fun,  Billings¬ 
ley,  a  stress-management  counselor  in 
Hugo,  Okla.,  created  all-time  rankings  for 
all  college  football  teams,  applying  his  for¬ 
mula  to  the  90,000  or  so  games  played 
since  Rutgers  lined  up  against  Princeton 
in  November  1869.  (TTis  all-time  top  team 
is  Notre  Dame.  Shake  down  the  thunder.) 

CIO  talked  to  five  of  the  seven  own¬ 
ers  of  the  computer  ratings  that  go  into 
the  rankings  (Jeff  Sagarin  and  The  New 
York  Times  did  not  respond).  None  is 
paid.  Most  have  advanced  degrees.  Their 
programs  range  from  Billingsley’s  50 
lines  of  code  to  Kenneth  Massey’s  nearly 
20,000  lines. 

“No  supercomputers  needed,” 
says  Massey,  a  PhD  candidate  in 
numerical  analysis  at  Virginia  Tech 
(his  Hokies  are  a  bowl  contender 
this  year).  Massey,  like  the  others, 
was  motivated  by  love  of  the  game 
and  disgust  over  the  old  poll  sys¬ 
tem,  which  relied  solely  on  opinion. 

Wes  Colley,  an  astrophysics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
created  his  formula  “for  fun”  while 
he  was  at  Princeton.  Peter  Wolfe, 
MD,  is  “an  infectious  disease  guy” 
at  UCLA.  He  uses  a  spreadsheet 
and  a  generic  probability  algorithm 
for  his  rankings.  “I  love  the  game, 
and  the  math’s  interesting  too,”  he 
says.  Jeff  Anderson,  a  political  sci¬ 
entist  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy  (with  his  partner  Chris  Hester) 
says,  “The  key  to  developing  an 
accurate  computer  ranking  is 
applying  a  sound  philosophy  to  it.” 

-Scott  Berinato 


University  of  Miami  quarterback 
Ken  Dorsey’s  Hurricanes  should  be 
a  BCS  contender  again  this  year. 


Choosing  Huskers 
over  Ducks 

LAST  YEAR,  before  any  bowl  games  were  played, 
coaches  and  sportswriters  ranked  the  Oregon 
Ducks  No.  2  in  the  land,  ahead  of  the  No.  4 
Nebraska  Cornhuskers.  Both  had  10-1  records. 

Yet  the  BCS  ranked  Nebraska  2nd  and  Oregon 
4th.  That  sent  the  Huskers  to  the  championship 
game  against  No.  1  Miami  (where  they  lost  to  the 
Hurricanes  37-14),  and  relegated  Oregon  to  the 
Fiesta  bowl  (they  beat  Colorado  38-16).  Here’s 
how  the  BCS  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion 
from  the  coaches  and  sportswriters. 

First,  the  BCS  averaged  the  rankings  in  the 
Associated  Press  media  poll  and  the  USA  Today/ 
ESPN  coaches  poll.  Nebraska  was  ranked  4th  in 
both,  so  their  average  was  4.  Oregon’s  was  2. 

Then,  the  BCS  took  all  the  computer  rankings, 
threw  out  the  lowest  ranking,  and  averaged  the 
rest.  That  produced  a  2.17  ranking  for  the  Huskers 
and  4.83  for  the  Ducks.  (Here,  lower  is  better.) 

The  reason  why  Oregon’s  computer  ranking 
was  lower  than  Nebraska's  was  due  to  the 
strength-of-schedule  factor.  That  is  derived  by 
adding  up  the  win/loss  records  of  the  Ducks' 
opponents  and  also  their  opponents’  opponents 
(with  the  win/loss  record  of  opponents  counting 
for  two-thirds  of  the  score  and  the  records  of  the 
opponents'  opponents’  counting  for  one-third). 
This  number  is  then  compared  with  all  other 
teams  to  determine  a  strength-of-schedule 
ranking.  That  ranking  is  then  divided  by  25  for  the 
final  strength-of-schedule  value. 

Oregon’s  schedule  ranked  31st  most  difficult, 
and  Nebraska’s  14th.  When  divided  by  25, 
Nebraska’s  number  was  .56  and  Oregon’s  1.24. 

Then,  the  BCS  added  one  point  for  each  loss. 
Both  teams  got  one  point. 

Lastly,  teams  are  awarded  extra  credit  for 
beating  rivals  ranked  in  the  top  10.  One  point  is 
awarded  for  beating  the  No.l  team,  .9  for  the  No.  2 
team  and  so  on.  So  Nebraska  received  .5  quality 
win  points  and  Oregon  got  .4. 

Finally,  the  results  are  calculated  by  adding  the 
average  poll  ranking,  the  computer  ranking,  the 
strength-of-schedule  value  and  the  loss  points, 
and  then  subtracting  from  that  sum  the  quality 
win  points.  This  produces  the  BCS  rating.  As  with 
golf,  the  low  score  wins. 

Nebraska  ended  up  with  7.23  (4+2.17+0.56+1 
-0.5  =  7.23). 

Oregon  was  8.67  (2+4.83+1.24+1-0.4=8.67). 

Eventual  national  champ  Miami  was  2.62. 

Simple.  -S.B. 

SOURCE:  THE  FOOTBALL  FOUNDATION 


BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY  OPTIMIZATION 

The  intelligent  way  to  reap  the  rewards  of  your  IT  investment. 


Your  company  has  paid.  And  built.  A  lot.  All 
because  of  an  exciting  vision.  The  vision 
that  IT  would  send  your  company  charging 
toward  its  business  goals  faster  than  ever 
before.  So  have  you  paid  enough?  You  have. 
With  Mercury  Interactive’s  new  Business 
Technology  Optimization  suite 
your  company  will  at  last  realize 
the  full  power  of  your  IT 
investment.  You’ll  finally  see 
tangible  results  by  reducing 


MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 


IT  costs.  Improving  the  quality  of  IT-enabled 
business  processes.  And,  most  importantly, 
aligning  IT  with  your  business  goals.  Can  it 
really  work?  Mercury  Interactive  has  spent 
the  last  thirteen  years  helping  75%  of  the 
Fortune  500  in  remarkable  ways.  Be  absolutely 
sure  to  learn  more  about 
Mercury  Interactive’s  new 
comprehensive  BTO  solutions 
by  viewing  our  Webcast  today  at 
www.mercuryinteractive.com/cxo_corner/cio 


©  2002  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation.  Mercury  Interactive  and  the  Mercury  Interactive  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation. 
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On  the  Move 


By  Meridith  Levinson 


Think  Deep 

JANE  GROVE  FISHKIN  is  a  deep  thinker,  so 
it’s  not  surprising  that  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  IT,  like  knowledge  management 
and  computer  ethics,  appeal  to  her  profes¬ 
sional  passions.  She  has  been  thinking, 
speaking  and  writing  about  topics  like  these 
for  the  past  35  years. 

Fishkin  brings  those  interests  and  experi¬ 
ences  to  bear  as  the  vice  president  of  IT  and 
CIO  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Last  July, 
she  added  the  title  and  responsibilities  of 
vice  president  to  her  existing  position  as 
CIO.  Previously,  Fishkin  served  for  eight 
years  as  vice  president  of  the  Computer 
Ethics  Institute  (CEI),  an  organization  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
charged  with  assessing  the  ethical  issues  pre¬ 
sented  by  information  technologies.  The 
CEI  developed  the  widely  quoted  “Ten 
Commandments  of  Computer  Ethics.” 
Fishkin  has  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Falls  Church,  Va. -based  E-Gov  Knowledge 
Management  Conference,  the  Seattle-based 
Data  Warehousing  Institute  and  the  online 
Knowledge  Management  Forum. 

Although  she  has  spent  much  of  her 
career  pondering  the  implications  of  IT  on 
ethics  and  privacy,  she  is  now  devoting  an 
equal  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  solving 
tactical  knowledge  management  problems 
within  Washington  D.C. -based  Brookings, 
the  nation’s  oldest  think  tank.  “I  became 
interested  in  KM  because  that’s  what 
Brookings  is  about  and  has  been  doing 
since  Robert  Brookings  founded  it — creat¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  basically  giving  it  away 
to  interested  parties,”  Fishkin  says. 

Where  Is  It? 

Fishkin  recently  led  a  successful  content 
management  and  taxonomy  implementa¬ 
tion  for  the  Institute’s  website  Brook- 
ings.com.  Because  Brookings  publishes  such 
large  quantities  of  its  public  policy  research 
on  the  website,  scholars  were  having  trouble 
finding  the  resources  they  needed.  The  new 


content  management  system  and  its  related 
taxonomy  helps  researchers  find  what 
they’re  looking  for  by  listing  similar  sub¬ 
jects  with  search  results.  If  a  scholar  is  look¬ 
ing  at  a  book  on  corporate  governance,  for 
example,  she  will  also  see  links  to  related 
resources. 

Fishkin  sums  up  her  mission  and  that  of 
the  IT  staff  at  the  Brookings  Institute.  “The 
IT  department  has  to  bring  statistical  tools, 
graphical  tools  and  word-processing  tools 
to  scholars  to  help  them  process  their  infor¬ 
mation,”  she  says.  “Our  goal  is  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  our  scholars  to  get 
and  process  information.” 

Jane  Grove  Fishkin’s  mission  is  to  make 
the  Brookings  Institution's  research  more 
accessible  on  its  website. 


NEWS  OF  OTHER  MOVES 


Kevin  Turner,  former  CIO  of  Wal-Mart,  has  been  promoted  to  president  and  CEO  of  the  company’s 
Sam’s  Club  warehouse  merchandising  division.  Linda  Dillman,  who  previously  served  as  Wal- 
Mart’s  vice  president  of  international  systems  development,  replaces  Turner  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  the  ever-expanding  retailer. 

In  other  Wal-Mart  news,  a  former  executive  for  the  Bentonville,  Ark.-based  retailer  has  joined  the 
board  of  directors  of  San  Francisco-based  retailer  Gap.  Bob  Martin,  53,  was  an  executive  with 
Wal-Mart  for  15  years  and  served  as  president  and  CEO  of  Wal-Mart’s  International  Division  from 
1993  to  1999.  Prior  to  leading  the  International  division,  he  was  also  Wal-Mart’s  CIO. 

Howard  Edels,  former  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Woonsocket,  R.l. -based  drug  store  chain 
CVS,  recently  retired.  Edels  held  the  top  technology  spot  at  CVS  since  he  joined  the  company  in  1992. 

After  serving  for  10  years  as  the  CIO  of  State  Street,  John  A.  Fiore  left  last  July.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  Boston-based  financial  services  company  announced  that  Joseph  C.  Antonellis,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executive  vice  president  and  head  of  strategy  development,  would  add  CIO  to  his  list  of  titles 
and  responsibilities. 

After  serving  as  an  IT  consultant  at  Gibraltar  Bank  for  six  months,  Terry  Price  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO  for  the  Coral  Gables,  Fla. -based  community  bank. 

Kurt  Keiser's  first  initiative  as  CIO  of  NEC  Solutions  America  is  to  spearhead  the  design  of  the 
company’s  IT  infrastructure.  Since  NEC  Solutions  America  recently  acquired  three  other  compa¬ 
nies,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  infrastructure  and  integration  issues  to  keep  Keiser  busy. 
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INTRODUCING 

The  New  Standard 

of  Proven  Color. 


OKI  announces  the  latest  in  proven  printing 
technology — the  new  C7000  and  C9000  color 
printing  solutions  with  OKI’s  innovative  Single  Pass 
Color®  Digital  technology. 

Better  Than  Ever  Color  Can  Mean 
A  Better  Than  Ever  Bottom  Line. 

OKI  Digital  LED  color  printers  are  among  the  most 
reliable  and  cost-effective  printers  in  the  industry  and 
can  substantially  lower  operating  costs.  Use 
OKI’s  new  color  printers  to  create  high-quality  color 
reports,  presentations  and  more.  All-new  features  include: 

•  High-speed  output  up  to  30  ppm  color,  37  ppm  mono — 
1st  color  page  out  in  11.5*  seconds. 

•  Brilliant,  true  resolution  up  to  1200  x  1200  dpi. 

•  Job  accounting  software  to  control  costs  by  monitoring 
printing  activity. 

•  Lower  total  cost  of  ownership**:  up  to  35%  less  than  the 
leading  competition. 

Trust  OKI’s  Proven  Customer  Satisfaction. 

Successful  professionals  like  you  continue  to  count  on 
the  award-winning  leader  in  color  printers  for: 

•  Web  site  and  live  customer  service,  24/7. 

•  High  “try  and  buy”  rating — 7  out  of  10  who  try  buy  OKI 
color  printers. 


For  more  information,  call 
1  -866-OKI-COLOR,  or  visit 
www.okidata.com/business 
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NEW 

OKI  C7000  Series 


NEW 

OKI  C9000  Series 


Designed  to  Perform  in  the  Most  Demanding  Environments. 


PROVEN. 


©  2002  Oki  Data  Americas.  Inc.  OKI,  Reg.  T.M.,  Oki  Electric  Industry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Single  Pass  Color  and  Design,  Reg.  T.M.  Oki  Data  Corporation.  Time  to  first  page  11.5  seconds  color,  10  seconds  mono.  "Total  Cost  of  Ownership  (TC0)  claim  based  on  2,000  pages  per  month  (100  pages  per  day). 

For  further  information,  visit  www.okidata.com/business. 
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To  Catch  aThief 


FRAUD  COSTS  RETAILERS  DEARLY.  For 

credit  card  purchases,  for  example,  it  is  the 
retailer — not  the  card  issuer — that  picks  up 
the  tab  for  fraudulent  transactions  below 
the  “floor  limit”  negotiated  with  the  card 
issuers.  In  Britain,  an  application  using 
Europe’s  GSM-based  text-messaging  stan¬ 
dard  and  real-time  point-of-sale  analysis  is 
catching  crooks  red-handed. 

Venerable  London-based  retailer  Marks 
&  Spencer  has  reduced  fraud  by  10  per¬ 
cent,  according  Martin  Wilkinson,  the 
retailer’s  aptly  titled  profit  protection  man¬ 
ager.  Here’s  how  it  works:  Point-of-sale 
transactions  are  streamed  directly  from 
Marks  &  Spencer’s  312  British  stores  into 
a  server  at  the  company’s  main  computer 
center — some  10  million  purchases  every 
week.  There,  the  transaction  is  analyzed  in 
real-time  by  a  5,000-line  program  written 
in  Microsoft’s  Visual  Studio.NET,  which 
can  process  700  transactions  per  second. 

The  objective  is  to  “pattern  match”  each 
sale  against  built-in  rules  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  protection  group  has  devised 
to  spot  suspicious  trades.  Sources  close  to 


the  project  say  there  are 
about  500  of  them, 
which  can  be  changed  or 
added  to  by  the  profit 
protection  group  without 
recourse  to  IT  personnel. 

In  addition  to  credit 
card  fraud,  the  rules 
include  the  ability  to 
track  transactions  by  an 
individual  account  card, 
a  staff  member  or  even 
an  individual  cash  regis¬ 
ter — the  latter  because 
employees  also  commit  fraud  by  incorrectly 
processing  refunds,  for  example.  Other 
rules,  the  source  says,  check  for  multiple 
refunds  on  a  single  transaction,  full-price 
refunds  on  a  sale  item  and  the  fraudulent 
use  of  gift  vouchers. 

When  a  suspicious  transaction  is 
encountered,  the  system  sends  out  an  alert. 
The  preferred  means  of  doing  that  is  to 
send  a  text  message  to  a  security  guard’s 
cell  phone,  allowing  him  to  apprehend  and 
question  the  shopper  while  they  are  still  at 


the  register.  If  fraud  has  taken  place,  the 
system  also  produces  on  demand  a  full 
“evidence  pack”  for  the  British  courts:  the 
register  report,  the  card  numbers  used  and 
even  a  video  recording  of  it  taking  place. 

The  system,  which  took  six  weeks  to 
develop,  has  impressed  Marks  &  Spencer 
top  management  with  a  first-year  ROI  of 
415  percent.  Even  the  thieves  have  taken 
note.  Oftentimes,  Wilkinson  says,  “they 
now  simply  go  someplace  else.” 

-Malcolm  Wheatley 


WEB  TECHNOLOGIES 

Shopping,  Unplugged 

IN  NOVEMBER  1999,  a  bunch  of  teenagers  ran  around  Gwinnett 
County's  Mall  of  Georgia  scanning  bar  codes  on  tags  of  clothes 
they  liked  with  a  handheld  device.  When  they  finished  shopping 
and  scanning,  they  plugged  the  devices  into  a  console  that 
uploaded  descriptions  of  the  scanned  products  to  a  webpage  they 
could  share  with  friends  and  family  who  needed  gift  ideas. 

The  teens  were  part  of  Fast  Frog,  one  of  two  pilot  programs 
started  by  Clixnmortar  (the  other  pilot,  Your  Sherpa,  involved 
handheld  computers  and  was  geared  toward  adults).  Launched 
as  a  division  of  Indianapolis-based  real  estate  developer  Simon 
Property  Group,  Clixnmortar’s  mission  was  to  bring  Internet  and 
wireless  technologies  to  retailers  to  encourage  multichannel 
commerce.  (See  "Simon  Says:  Integrate  Your  Channels"  at 
www.cio.com/printlinks.)  Simon  was  heralded  by  the  media  for  its 
aggressive  embrace  of  the  Internet— a  direct  contrast  to  other 
companies  anxious  about  channel  conflict  and  cannibalization. 

Two  years  later,  on  Oct.  19,  2001,  Simon  quietly  recorded  a 


$16.6  million  write-off  on  its  third-quarter  earnings  statement  for 
Clixnmortar  and  some  of  its  other  technology  investments. 

Frank  Riso,  director  of  product  marketing  for  the  retail  industry 
at  Symbol  Technologies,  the  company  that  made  the  bar  code 
scanner,  believes  a  lack  of  logistical  planning  between  Clixnmortar 
and  its  retail  partners  was  to  blame.  Retailers  didn’t  have  a 
process  for  setting  aside  items  teens  had  scanned,  so  parents 
often  found  items  were  out  of  stock.  “If  we  found  a  way  to  figure 
that  out,  the  program  would  have  been  very  successful,”  he  says. 

A  source  close  to  Clixnmortar  (who  declined  to  be  identified) 
says  political  battles  were  at  the  root  of  Clixnmortar’s  demise. 
When  Clixnmortar  was  just  starting  out,  President  and  founder 
Melanie  Alshab  and  Vice  President  of  Technology  Robert  Coving¬ 
ton  were  given  free  rein  over  decision  making  and  Clixnmortar 
operations.  As  it  began  to  receive  more  attention,  it  took  on 
heightened  meaning  for  Simon  Property  Group  CEO  David  Simon, 
who  wanted  more  control  over  the  venture.  He  often  clashed  with 
Clixnmortar  executives  who  wanted  to  bring  in  outside  investors 
and  make  the  company  a  spin-off,  rather  than  treating  it  as  a 
division  of  a  $2.1  billion  company.  The  disagreements  led  Alshab 
to  quit,  and  according  to  the  source,  Simon  never  found  a  replace¬ 
ment.  The  rest  is  history.  -Meridith  Levinson 
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LLUSTRATION  BY  DAN  PICASSO 


yjfhdfs  the  fastest  database 
on  IBM's  fastest  computer 
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When  IBM  wanted  to  show  off 
their  fastest  computer, 
IBM  chose  Oracle. 

Again. 


Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC)  www.tpc.org 
As  of  August  14,  2002:  IBM  eServer  pSeries  690,  403,255.46  tpmC, 
$17.80/tpmC,  available  11/22/02.  IBM  eServer  pSeries  680, 

220,80727  tpmC,  $29.30/tpmC,  available  4/13/01 


oracle.com/ad 
or  call  1.800.633.1062 


Copyright  ©2002,  Oracle.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation  and/or  its  affiliates. 

TPC  Benchmark  is  a  trademark  of  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC).  Other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Make  every  step  count  for  more 


Nokia  security  appliances  simplify  network  security. 

Pre-installed,  pre-configured  and  ready  to  go. 

Whether  they’re  being  used  for  VPNs,  firewalls,  intrusion  protection,  or  Internet 
traffic  management,  Nokia  appliances  are  delivered  ready  for  implementation. 
They’re  compatible  with  any  IP  network.  Often,  the  only  on-site  requirements 
are  powering  up  the  appliance,  connecting  it  to  the  network,  and  entering  the 
correct  IP  address. 

Nokia  security  appliances  are  designed  for  full  remote  management. 

Easy-to-use  GUI-based  interfaces  offer  a  full  overview  of  security  deployment,  or 
a  drill-down  to  the  details,  anytime.  Deep  collaboration  with  partners  like  Check 
Point  Software  Technologies,  Internet  Security  Systems  and  F5  helps  coordinate 
all  the  capabilities  of  their  applications.  So  our  customers  can  respond  to  internal 
and  external  threats,  by  upgrading  or  redeploying  their  equipment,  quickly  and 
more  easily  than  ever  before. 

First  Call-Final  Resolution  support  eliminates  the  usual  finger-pointing. 

It’s  another  way  that  our  ongoing  partnerships  give  our  customers  greater  peace  of  mind. 
To  download  case  studies,  details  and  more,  just  visit  www.nokia.com/ipsecurity/na. 


NOKIA 

Connecting  People 


Peer  to  Peer 

Field-Tested  Ideas  from  CIOs  for  CIOs 


How  to  Solve 
the  Headcount 

Problem 

Staying  flexible  with  job  descriptions  is  one  way 
to  get  around  headcount  restrictions. 
The  CIO  of  Hygeia  tells  us  how. 

BY  ROD  HAMILTON 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  BUDGETS  ARE  TIGHT  and  technology  is  constantly 
changing,  it’s  a  daunting  challenge  to  keep  an  IT  team  suitably 
skilled  to  address  today’s  technology  needs.  Despite  the  failures 
of  many  Web-based  companies,  the  Internet  continues  to  be  the 
engine  that  drives  the  most  cost-effective  gains  in  collaboration 
between  companies  and  internally.  But  how  do  you  maintain  the 
systems  that  keep  your  company  functioning  while  capitalizing 
on  the  advantages  offered  by  new  technologies?  This  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  balancing  act  and  requires  open-mindedness  within  IT  and 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Traditionally,  the  hierarchy  and  job 
roles  of  the  IT  department  have  been  well  defined.  When  an 
employee  leaves,  the  replacement  is  based  on  the  existing  job 
function  and  not  on  the  needs  of  the  business. 

I  believe  flexibility  should  be  introduced  into  this  historic  prac¬ 
tice.  At  my  company,  Hygeia — a  health-care  company  that  facil¬ 
itates  transactions  between  the  buyers  and  providers  of 
health-care  services — headcount  is  directed  by  business  need,  not 
history.  We  now  hire  replacement  staff  or  fill  new  positions  by 
first  examining  our  technological  needs  and  the  skill  sets  already 
present.  Then  we  seek  candidates  that  will  fill  the  gap  that  cur¬ 


rently  exists.  The  upside  to  this  approach  is  that  the  organization 
is  able  to  respond  to  new  technologies  or  business  objectives. 
The  downside  is  the  difficulty  HR  has  in  matching  one  position 
against  another,  which  can  impede  the  hiring  process. 

Recently,  our  company  decided  to  deploy  Web  technology  as 
a  companywide  user  interface.  Many  of  these  Web  applications 
have  components  designed  for  client  access  via  the  Internet.  This 
clearly  presented  a  host  of  security-related  challenges  that  would 
not  exist  if  the  system  was  exclusively  for  internal  use.  The  busi¬ 
ness  plan  didn’t  provide  for  a  new  security  position  for  some 
time  to  come.  Coincidentally,  the  production  database  adminis¬ 
trator  decided  to  leave  Hygeia  and  join  another  organization. 
This  presented  the  opportunity  to  create  a  job  description  that 
required  security  and  database  qualifications  and  experience. 
Because  of  our  CEO’s  support,  we  were  able  to  hire  a  security 
specialist  who  was  also  capable  of  managing  our  databases. 
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7  To  meet  ever-increasing  demand  for  our  online 

products  and  services Toyota  turned  to  Akamai 

to  instantly  extend  the  scale ,  performance  and 

reach  of  its  infrastructure  at  a  fraction  of 

the  cost  associated  with  traditional  build-out. " 

—  Barbra  Cooper 

Group  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Toyota  Motor  Salcgj,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


Toyota  is 


down 


the  cost  of  e-business. 


Akamai  Gives  Toyota  Motor  Sales  the  Competitive  Edge. 

When  Toyota  launched  a  series  of  online  marketing  initiatives  to  promote  new  vehicles,  consumer 
traffic  to  its  sites  began  to  multiply.  To  meet  the  needs  of  its  growing  audiences  without  over-provisioning 
its  network,  Toyota  turned  to  Akamai.  Our  distributed  content  delivery  approach  helps  Toyota  maintain 
top  site  performance.  By  extending  its  infrastructure  to  the  edge — closer  to  customers — Toyota  gains 
efficient,  reliable  delivery  of  highly  interactive  information,  such  as  sales  and  marketing  campaigns, 
while  maintaining  control  and  significantly  reducing  infrastructure  costs. 


Learn  how  your  e-business  can  benefit  from  Akamai 
— get  our  Executive  Guide  to  E-Business  Infrastructure. 


www.akamai.com/CIOmag  1  -888-340-4252 
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The  Competitive  Edge  for  E-Business 
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All  other  trademarks  contained  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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A  Pat  on  the  Back 

When  deploying  new  people  to  work  on  new  technology,  it  is 
critical  that  existing  people  are  managed  carefully.  Team  members 
knowledgeable  of  current  systems  remain  crucial  to  the  success 
of  the  company,  and  managers  must  realize  that  many  of  them 
will  want  to  participate  in  new  projects.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  normal 
for  the  stability  of  existing  systems  to  be  taken  for  granted  and 
valuable  efforts  expended  there  overlooked.  It  is  important  for  the 
CIO  to  ensure  that  this  work  is  suitably  acknowledged. 

It’s  also  important  that  existing  staff  receive  new  skills  train¬ 
ing  as  old  technologies  evolve  or  are  superceded.  After  all, 
everyone  is  nervous  about  becoming  redundant.  When  hiring 
new  developers,  I  first  met  with  the  existing  staff  to  under¬ 
stand  their  concerns.  Predictably,  none  of  them  wanted  to  be 
left  behind.  They  were  not  interested  in  managing  the  new 
area  but  were  very  receptive  to  having  a  separate  reporting 
relationship.  To  ensure  that  the  existing  staff  would  grow  in  the 
new  environment,  we  sought  applicants  who  were  open  to 
mentoring  and  had  previous  experience  in  that  role.  To  con¬ 
firm  compatibility,  team  members  participated  in  the  inter¬ 
view  process.  The  applicant  met  the  people  he  would  supervise, 
and  the  employees  were  able  to  comment  on  their  comfort 


level  with  their  prospective  mentor. 

The  Web  development  supervisor  we  hired,  for  instance, 
has  effectively  trained  the  staff.  In  fact,  the  primary  support 
person  for  the  original  system,  who  was  mentored  by  the  new 
hire,  is  now  one  of  the  key  developers  deploying  the  new  tech¬ 
nology.  His  responsibilities  have  grown  at  a  pace  he  is  com¬ 
fortable  with. 

This  approach  allowed  us  to  retain  key  staff  by  offering  a 
career  development  proposition  they  might  otherwise  have 
sought  elsewhere.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  wouldn’t  be 
possible  to  transform  the  technology  we  use  unless  the  core 
systems  were  stable  and  well  supported.  Their  involvement 
remains  critical  to  the  success  of  the  company. 

I  believe  that  such  a  flexible  staffing  philosophy  is  a  key  tool 
in  any  company’s  success  in  capitalizing  on  new  efficiencies.  It 
has  certainly  worked  for  us.  rara 


Rod  Hamilton  is  CIO  of  Miami-based  Hygeia,  a  health¬ 
care  company  that  facilitates  business  transactions. 
He  can  be  reached  at  r.hamilton@hygeia.net.  Got  any 
ideas  you’d  like  to  share  with  other  CIOs?  Let  Senior 
Editor  Alison  Bass  know  at  abass@cio.com. 
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certification.  But  our  commitment  to  quality  doesn't  end  there.  It  extends  into  every  product  we 
make,  and  every  customer  relationship.  After  all,  we  didn't  get  to  be  the  long-standing  world 
leader  in  eBusiness  software  for  nothing.  To  find  out  more  about  how  we  make  it  easier  to  do 
business  on  your  terms,  or  to  hear  from  some  of  our  customers,  go  to  ca.com/innovation. 
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Michael  Schrage  I  Making  IT  Work 

It's  All  About  the  Execution 


Pilot  Pathology 

If  you  can’t  easily  scale  a  pilot  technology, 
don’t  bother  installing  it  in  the  first  place 

A  GLOBAL  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  FIRM— you  probably  have 
this  company’s  card  in  your  wallet — has  an  amazing  track  record 
with  its  technology  pilots.  They  almost  never  fail. 

Great  IT  management?  Hardly.  That  amazing  track  record  comes 
with  a  catch:  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  pilots  are  successfully 
deployed  throughout  the  enterprise.  The  company  is  littered  with 
expensive  “mini-me”  implementations:  software,  hardware,  networks 
and  apps  that  work  perfectly  well  in  their  designated  guinea-pig 
departments  but  virtually  nowhere  else. 

Most  of  these  pilots — including  a  not  quite  expert  system  for  fraud 
detection  and  a  data  mart  for  CRM — did  not  live 
beyond  a  year  or  two.  And  those  that  did  have  become 
subject  to  perennial  budget  battles  over  who  should 
pay  to  maintain  them.  Ugly. 

This  pathology  of  IT  pilots  is  as  global  as  IT  inno¬ 
vation  itself.  The  corporate  landscapes  of  Fortune  1000 
firms  are  cluttered  with  the  digital  bones  of  IT  pilots 
that  couldn’t,  wouldn’t  or  shouldn’t  scale.  Indeed,  too 
many  pilots  are  designed  with  scaling  as  the  last  thing 
in  mind.  Companies  focus  on  making  their  pilots  more 
workable  than  scalable.  In  other  words,  they  optimize 
the  pilots’  success  at  the  expense  of  optimizing  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  cost-effectively  scale.  The  pilots  become  an  end,  not  a  means. 

This  economic  dysfunction  exists  for  completely  logical  reasons. 
The  most  important  is  that  nobody  likes  failure.  When  a  company 
spends  real  dollars  and  man-hours  on  a  database  or  CRM  pilot,  it 
doesn’t  want  to  declare  that  investment  a  waste.  So  companies  try  to 
make  sure  the  pilot  “works.”  IT  and  the  designated  department  will 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  ensure  the  benefits  of  the  pilot  exceed  its  cost. 

Which  naturally  leads  to  the  next  reason:  To  guarantee  that  the 
pilot  succeeds,  IT  and  its  designated  department  conspire  to  have  it 
solve  some  unique  set  of  business  problems.  These  problems  tend 
to  be  so  localized  and  specialized  that  they  require  more  customiza¬ 
tion  than  standardization.  Guess  what’s  more  expensive  to  scale? 

At  the  aforementioned  global  financial  services  firm,  departments 


worldwide  have  superb  point  solutions  to  their  particular  problems. 
But  in  reality,  the  company’s  approach  has  generated  diseconomies  of 
scale  that  wasted  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  less  than  a  decade. 

Pilots  that  run  without  scalability  as  a  priority  aren’t  IT  projects; 
they’re  research.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  doing  research  on  inno¬ 
vative  IT  offerings.  However,  let’s  make  sure  the  vendors — not  the 
shareholders  and  employees — are  paying  their  fair  share  for  it. 

The  most  important  question  confronting  CIOs  considering  inno¬ 
vative  technologies  is  not,  How  well  do  they  work?  but  rather,  How 
well  do  they  scale?  Instead  of  asking,  How  do  we  make  the  pilot 
work  better?  IT  must  probe,  How  might  that  suggestion  to  improve 
the  pilot  affect  how  we  scale? 

In  many  cases,  a  technology  may  scale  quite  well  but  the  organi¬ 
zational  use  of  it  may  not.  I’m  constantly  surprised  by  IT  depart¬ 
ments  that  have  debugged  the  technical  scalability  concerns  at  the 
departmental  level  but  utterly  fail  to  appreciate — let  alone  docu¬ 
ment — how  long  it  took  people  in  the  department  to  accommodate 
the  technical  changes.  For  example,  cryptokey  technology  may  scale 
well  technically,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  implementations  vary 
widely.  Some  companies  put  IT  in  charge,  others  HR, 
and  still  others  hold  individual  departments  account¬ 
able.  The  latter  is  a  sure  recipe  for  failure. 

The  huge  advantage  of  Net-centric  architectures  is 
that  they  can  redefine  the  economics  of  IT  experimen¬ 
tation.  Running  a  pilot  for,  say,  a  sales-force  automa¬ 
tion  package  can  be  expensive  and  time-consuming. 
Using  the  intranet  to  emulate  the  key  functionality  of 
such  a  package  in  a  controlled  way  is  not.  I  would 
never  implement  an  SFA  deployment  without  testing  it 
on  an  intranet  to  see  how  salespeople  actually  use  it. 

The  opportunity  to  rehearse  tech  rollouts  by  first  putting  them 
on  an  intranet  or  extranet  should  be  as  appealing  as  it  is  cost-effective. 
It  minimizes  the  chance  that  either  IT  or  the  company  will  get  caught 
up  trying  too  hard  to  make  an  app  work  at  too  local  a  level.  And 
these  nets  are  a  cheaper  place  to  make  mistakes. 

Today’s  economics  no  longer  permit  the  luxury  of  piloting.  The 
ability  for  IT  to  experiment  faster,  better  and  cheaper  to  understand 
the  real  costs  of  implementation  represents  a  strategic  choice,  not 
just  a  tactical  opportunity.  The  organizational  message  is  simple:  no 
scale;  no  sale.  If  we  can’t  cost-effectively  scale  it,  we  shouldn’t  do  it. 
That’s  an  implementation  philosophy  worth  implementing,  rarn 


Michael  Schrage  is  codirector  of  the  MIT  Media  Laboratory's  eMarkets  Initiative 
and  author  of  Serious  Play.  He  can  be  reached  at  schrage@media.mit.edu. 
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CIO  Magazine’s  Eleventh  Annual 


Enterprise  Value 

Retreat  &  Awards 


MARRIOTT  DESERT  SPRINGS 
PALM  DESERT,  CA 


Meet— and  learn  from— this  year’s 
award  winners 

Only  a  few  organizations  make  the  grade  each 
year.  CIO  Magazine’s  Enterprise  Value  Awards  are 
the  most  prestigious  in  the  IT  industry.  Each 
winning  company  shares  the  good,  the  bad— and 
the  just  plain  ugly— on  how  they  built  an  award¬ 
winning  system,  and  what  value  it  brought  to  its 
users  and  to  the  enterprise. 


New  Format!  New  Agenda! 
New  Moderator! 


PETER  WEILL 

Director,  Center  for 
Information  Systems 
Research,  MIT  Sloan 
School  of  Management 

Roll  up  your  sleeves  with  an  all-new 
business/IT  case  study: 

Meet  in  small  groups  to  discuss  the  case  in- 
depth,  and  present  your  findings  and 
recommendations. 

Explore  new  ideas  from  thought- 
provoking  speakers: 

We’ll  bring  you  speakers  who  make  you 
think  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  day-to- 
day  challenges. 

Relax  with  your  peers: 

Network  at  the  CIO  Golf  Tournament  and 
Super  Bowl  XXXVII  Party 

Put  it  on  your  calendar  now! 

Call  us  at  800  355-0246  or  visit 
www.cio.com/conferences. 
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A  CRM 

Success  Story 

The  CEO  of  Boise  Office  Solutions  suggests 
that  giving  customers  greater  economic 
value  might  just  lead  to  a  better  ending 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MILLIKEN 

YOU’VE  READ  ALL  the  customer  relationship  management  horror  stories. 

You’ve  heard  the  grim  statistics  from  Gartner,  which  estimates 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  CRM  initiatives  fail.  So  you 
might  wonder  why  our  company,  Boise  Office  Solutions, 
recently  spent  $25  million  implementing  a  CRM  system — and 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  are  seeing  increased  customer 
retention  as  a  result. 

Our  initiative  has  been  an  overwhelming  success  for  one 
reason:  We  didn’t  simply  set  out  to  strengthen  our  internal 
processes  with  CRM.  Instead,  we  started  with  a  clear  business 
objective:  to  provide  our  customers  with  a  greater  economic 
value.  Only  then  did  we  invest  in  technology  to  help  us  meet 
that  goal.  Much  of  the  technology  turned  out  to  be  CRM  tools. 

The  steps  we  took  with  our  CRM  initiative  are  the  same 
ones  we  try  to  follow  with  all  technology  projects.  Boise  Office 
Solutions  has  refined  this  process  over  the  years  with  several 
technology  projects,  including  establishing  a  true  B2B  e-commerce 
platform  integrated  into  our  supply  chain  management  and 
implementing  a  proof-of-delivery  system.  I’d  like  to  share  our 
process  with  you  and  explain  why  it  works. 


Know  Your  Customers,  All  of  Them 

I’m  surprised  at  how  often  companies  don’t  consider  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  when  making  decisions  about  technology.  When 
we  launch  a  new  technology  initiative,  our  first  step  is  to  ensure 
that  everyone  within  our  organization,  especially  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment,  has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  our  business 
strategies  and  customers’  needs.  We  accomplish  that  by  pulling 
together  a  cross-functional  team  of  business  and  IT  managers. 

The  first  step  is  to  properly  define  the  customer.  We  sell 
office  products  to  businesses,  and  in  a  B2B  industry  such  as 
ours,  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  the  purchasing  manager  of 
the  company  with  whom  you  have  a  contract  as  the  customer. 
But  within  every  customer  organization  there  are  a  number  of 
people,  in  many  cases  thousands,  who  order  from  us  every  day. 

When  you  add  up  all  contacts  with  these  individual  buyers, 
some  of  our  customers  interact  with  us  400,000  times  per  year. 
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He  realized  his  talents  could  be  put  to  better  use 


Then  found  an  ingenious  way  to  focus  on  his  goals 
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IT  Outsourcing  demands  a  track  record  of  performance  and  trust 


Choose  a  partner  who’s  proven  to  be  resourceful 
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What  makes  a  great  relationship? 


Hand  over  your  chores  to  a  trusted  friend  and  you’ll  take  home  more  than  a  kite,  twelve  marbles,  a 
tin  soldier  and  a  couple  tadpoles.  You’ll  gain  what  all  Acxiom®  IT  Outsourcing  clients  gain  -  the  ability 
to  focus  resources  on  your  company’s  strategic  objectives  and  profits.  But  a  relationship  with  Acxiom 
affords  you  far  more  than  the  usual  IT  service  provider.  Like  our  longtime  Fortune  1000  clients, 
you’ll  profit  from  leveraging  our  many  customer  and  information  management  solutions.  From 
sourcing  marketing  databases  to  business  processes  to  entire  data  centers,  Acxiom  clients 
benefit  from  our  industry-leading  people,  systems,  processes,  technology  and  solutions. 
Solutions  for  controlling  costs,  staying  current  with  changing  standards,  maintaining 
security  and  continuity,  reducing  risk  and  improving  your  customer  management. 


IK 


Acquire  superior  technologies.  Obtain  expertise.  Control  costs.  Develop  a  profitable  new 
relationship  with  a  trusted  partner- Acxiom.  And  turn  your  attention  to  what  you  do  best. 


So,  what’ll  we  offer  to  assume  your  IT  chores?  Everything  we  have. 
See  how  Acxiom  delivers  for  major  corporations  -  examine  industry-specific 
solutions  and  read  detailed  case  studies  at  www.acxiom.com/GR 
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CXO  Perspectives 


All  of  our  customers  have  specific  needs.  For  example,  we 
found  that  customers  sometimes  need  specialized  help  when 
ordering  products  such  as  technology  accessories  and  furni¬ 
ture,  so  we  have  product  experts  and  call  queues  dedicated  to 
taking  those  calls.  Before  we  invest  in  technologies  to  serve  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  customers,  it’s  imperative  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  individual  needs. 

Turn  the  Focus  Outside-In 


Develop  IT  Strategies  for  Specific  Customer  Needs 

Once  the  IT  department  has  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
how  customers  interact  with  your  company,  it  can  play  a  piv¬ 
otal  role  in  developing  and  executing  business  strategies.  At 
Boise,  we  create  cross-functional  teams  that  pair  IT  leaders 
with  our  business  development  managers.  The  teams  outline 
specific  customer  needs,  then  determine  the  technology  strate¬ 
gies  that  will  bring  the  best  possible  solutions  to  the  customer. 


Many  companies  make  the  mistake  of  organizing  their  business 
in  terms  of  how  they  bring  their  products  or  services  to  their 
customers.  The  problem  with  that  approach  is  that  you  lose 
sight  of  the  customer’s  perspective.  You  can  have  the  most 
leading-edge  technology  available,  but  if  it’s  easier  for  customers 


Once  the  IT  group  understands  how  customers 
interact  with  your  company,  it  can  play  a  pivotal  role 
in  developing  and  executing  business  strategies. 


to  do  business  with  one  of  your  competitors,  chances  are  they 
won’t  stay  with  you  for  long. 

Before  planning  our  CRM  initiative,  leaders  from  our  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  and  IT  teams  mapped  out  every  kind  of  contact 
our  customers  can  have  with  our  organization.  Although  this 
exercise  may  sound  simplistic,  in  practice  it  is  a  very  complex 
undertaking.  The  customer  touchpoint  map  details  how  all  of 
our  individual  customers  within  a  company,  from  purchasing 
professionals  to  administrative  assistants,  interact  with  Boise. 
For  example,  customers  might  contact  a  sales  representative, 
call  a  customer  service  center,  accept  a  delivery  from  one  of 
our  drivers,  or  order  products  online  or  via  fax.  In  essence,  we 
created  an  outside-in  view  of  our  processes. 

It  was  important  that  IT  staff  participate  in  this  touchpoint¬ 
mapping  exercise  because  it  gave  them  valuable  insights  into 
how  our  customers  use  our  technology,  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly.  That  helped  our  IT  team  focus  on  the  specific  tech¬ 
nologies  that  would  improve  service  to  our  customers  and 
weed  out  those  that  weren’t  right  for  our  goals.  For  example, 
instead  of  buying  a  complete  end-to-end  CRM  suite,  we  chose 
individual  software  applications  for  customer  interaction  and 

campaign  manage¬ 
ment  that  met  spe¬ 
cific  customer  needs 
and  integrated  them 
with  our  existing 
order-processing 
technologies. 


peer  resources 

Read  the  whole  story  of  CRM  and 
Boise  Office  Solutions  in  THIS 
CHANGES  EVERYTHING.  Look  for 
the  link  at  www.cio.com/printlinks. 


Make  Implementation  Easy  on  Your  Customers, 

Not  Your  Company 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  your  customers  when  implementing  technol¬ 
ogy  strategies.  Boise’s  CRM  initiative  would  not  be  a  success  if 
we  had  inconvenienced  our  customers.  Because  we  applied  new 

technology  to  our  two  largest  customer 
channels,  phone  and  Web,  it  was  para¬ 
mount  that  both  remain  fully  functional. 

To  minimize  the  effect  of  the  transition 
on  our  customers,  the  IT  and  business 
development  teams  outlined  all  of  the 
steps  in  our  CRM  initiative  and  how  each 
step  could  potentially  affect  customers. 
For  example,  one  step  involved  cleansing  and  loading  2.2  million 
customer  and  contact  records  from  multiple  disparate  databases 
into  a  single  customer  profile  database.  To  prevent  disruption  to 
customers,  this  exercise  was  performed  during  nonbusiness  hours. 

Create  a  Customer-Focused  Culture 

The  last  thought  I’ll  leave  you  with  is  that  adapting  a  customer- 
focused  approach  to  technology  in  most  companies  requires  a 
cultural  change.  IT  is  often  viewed  as  a  department  that  sup¬ 
ports  all  of  the  other  functions  of  a  company.  Unless  the  entire 
company  is  committed  to  viewing  its  systems  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  perspective,  IT  will  continuously  be  asked  to  support 
projects  that  meet  the  short-sighted  goals  of  internal  depart¬ 
ments.  As  CEO,  a  key  part  of  my  responsibility  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  entire  company  understands  the  value  of  our  new 
CRM  systems  and  business  model.  I  stayed  very  close  to  the 
work,  and  I  personally  presented  our  new  capabilities  to  many 
of  our  customers. 

The  onus  is  on  management  to  lead  by  example  and  push  for 
a  customer  focus  on  every  project.  If  a  proposed  plan  isn’t  right 
for  your  customers,  don’t  do  it.  Send  your  teams  back  to  the 
drawing  board  to  come  up  with  a  solution  that  will  work.  Your 
customers  will  reward  you  in  the  long  run.  EH 

Christopher  Milliken  is  president  and  CEO  of  Boise 
Office  Solutions  in  Itasca,  III.  What  topic  would  you 
like  to  see  discussed  from  the  CEO’s  perspective?  Tell 
us  at  cxoperspectives@cio.com. 
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HOW  DOES 


PETER  HARRIN 


PLAY  TO  WIN? 


(©server 


Winning  with  e-commerce:  There’s  something  new  at  London’s  antiquarian  book  dealer  Peter 
Harrington. They’re  selling  25%  of  their  volume  on  the  Web.  Their  platform?  The  easy-to-manage 
IBM  (©server  xSeries™  Select  xSeries  models  feature  the  Intel®  Xeon™  processor  to  give  you  superior 
performance  and  cost-effectiveness.  For  a  complimentary  IDG  report  on  how  growing  companies  are  using 
IT  to  advance  their  business,  go  to  ibm.com/eserver/peterharrington  (g 


All  numbers  and  results  reported  are  from  customer  sources.  This  customer  example  is  intended  as  an  illustration  only.  Costs  and  results  obtained  in  other  customer  environments  will  vary  depending,  among  other  things, 
on  individual  customer  configurations  and  conditions.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  e-business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win  and  xSeries  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Xeon  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Other  company  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks 
or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2002  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


(©server 


Linux®  ready  with  self-managing  features  for  every  e-business. 

mm 

Intel-based  /  xSeries™ 

It’s  an  affordable  and  powerful 
combination  of  mainframe- 
inspired  reliability  and  smart 
systems  management  tools. 

UNIX®/  pSeries™ 

Highly  available,  highly  affordable 
and  highly  coveted.  The  pSeries  is 
the  platform  of  choice  for  powerful 
UNIX  and  Linux  solutions. 

■ 

Midrange  /  iSeries™ 

Brings  easy-to-deploy,  plug  and 
play  e-business  to  your  business. 
Sophisticated  technology  that’s 
easy  to  manage  and  Linux  ready. 

Mainframe  /  zSeries™ 

Maximum  reliability,  maximum  power, 
maximum  flexibility.  Designed  for 
up  to  99.999%  uptime1  to  handle  the 
demands  of  today’s  e-businesses. 

in 

Winning  with  ERP:  Italian  motorcycle  sensation  Aprilia  has  an  enviable  track  record.  Their  ERP  solution, 

automating  their  order-to-shipment  process,  delivers  nearly  100%  uptime.2  How?  A  high-revving  IBM  UNIX  server  high 

availability  cluster  running  AIX.®3  For  an  IDG  report  on  how  growing  companies  are  using  IT  to  advance  their 

business,  go  to  ibm.com/eserver/aprilia  .  -a  ~ 

business  n  ihe.  ns*  7b  n/ft, 


Requires  Parallel  Sysplex*  environment.  'Excludes  scheduled  downtime.  :'The  IBM  solution  included  two  IBM  UNIX  server  models  7026-M80  and  7026-H80  with  IBM  storage  model  2105-F20  and  IBM  HACMP  software.  These  server 
models  are  no  longer  available  from  IBM.  All  numbers  and  results  reported  are  from  customer  sources.  This  customer  example  is  intended  as  an  illustration  only.  Costs  and  results  obtained  in  other  customer  environments  will  vary 
depending,  among  other  things,  on  individual  customer  configurations  and  conditions.  IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  e-business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win.  AIX,  iSeries,  pSeries,  xSeries,  zSeries  and  Parallel  Sysplex  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2002  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CIO  Monte  Ford  landed  at  American  Airlines 
in  late  2000  charged  with  rebuilding  IT. 

Now  he’s  got  a  bigger  job:  Help  restore  the 
world’s  biggest  airline  to  profitability. 


During  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  biggest  U.S.  airlines  wrestled  with  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  reces¬ 
sion  and  9/11.  But  by  August,  they  were  screaming  uncle.  In  one  three-day  stretch,  U.S.  Airways  declared 
bankruptcy,  United  Air  Lines’  stock  price  hit  an  all-time  low  on  fears  it  would  follow  suit,  and  American  Air- 


ines  launched  a  cost-cutting  campaign  designed  to  alter  the  guts  of  its  core  business  model. 

On  Aug.  13,  American,  the  world’s  largest  airline,  announced  that  its  Dallas/Fort 


Reader  ROI 

►  Why  the  new  CIO  was 
charged  to  rebuild 
American’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment 

►  How  American  Airlines 
is  using  IT  to  respond  to 
tough  times 

►  What  9/11  and  the 
recession  meant  to  AA’s 
IT  spending  and  projects 


Worth  hub  would  begin  spreading  out  flights  more  evenly  throughout  the  day  (a 
process  called  depeaking)  in  November;  retire  its  74-jet  Fokker  100  fleet;  reconfig¬ 
ure  and  consolidate  a  number  of  aircraft  fleet  types;  reduce  capacity  9  percent  by 
November;  and  cut  7,000  jobs  by  March  2003. 

Combined  with  other  initiatives  already  implemented,  AA  expects  to  save 
$1.1  billion  in  annua!  operating  costs— and  that's  before  taking  account  of  the 
capacity  reductions.  But  that’s  not  nearly  enough:  In  a  September  speech,  Chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Don  Carty  said  that  during  the  next  several  years  the  $19.6  billion 
company  needed  to  reduce  structural  costs  by  at  least  $3  billion  annually. 
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American  Airlines  CIO  Monte  Ford  on  his  task:  "I  either  lead  AA  into  clear  technology 
leadership  within  our  industry,  or  I  have  some  difficult  conversations  with  the  CEO. 


CONTROL  TOWER 

American  Airlines'  key  players 


THE  LEADER 
DON  CARTY 

Twenty-one-year  company  veteran  became  chairman  and  CEO  of  AMR 
(AA's  parent  company)  in  1998.  Served  as  president  and  CEO  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Airlines  (1985-1987).  Carty  has  declared  that  everything  at 
American  Airlines  is  fair  game  for  change. 

THE  TEAM  BUILDER 
MONTE  FORD 

Joined  American  as  CIO  in  December  2000,  tasked  with  bringing  back 
IT  leadership,  which  had  been  outsourced  primarily  to  Sabre.  Ford  was 
tossed  immediately  into  a  whirlwind  of  unforeseen  disruptions,  including 
the  recession,  a  merger  with  TWA  and  9/11. 


THE  TECH  GUY 
KEN  WILCOX 


TWA’s  former  CIO  who  came  to  AA  in  a  merger.  As  vice  president  of 
technology  services,  he’s  responsible  for  the  airline’s  IT  infrastructure. 

THE  OPERATIONS  GURU 
SCOTT  NASON 

Serves  as  vice  president  of  operations  and  planning  technologies;  in  that 
role,  he  directs  the  airline’s  capacity  planning  and  revenue  management. 
Heads  management  team  looking  for  immediate  cost  savings.  Nason 
was  AA’s  first  CIO,  serving  from  1996  to  2000. 

THE  CUSTOMER  PROFILER 
JOHN  SAMUEL 

Oversees  customer-facing  technologies,  including  AA.com,  the  frequent  flier 
program  and  airport  automation.  A  member  of  AA’s  leadership  strategy  task 
force.  Samuel  helped  create  AA.com,  one  of  the  first  and  largest  e-commerce 
sites  on  the  Web. 


Cover  Story  |  Change  Management 

A  CENTER  SEAT 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  is  Monte  Ford,  43, 
American’s  senior  vice  president  and  CIO, 
who  joined  the  airline  two  years  ago  at  a 
calm-before-the-storm  moment  with  orders 
(from  a  CEO  who  emphasizes  IT’s  impor¬ 
tance)  to  rebuild  his  company’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment  almost  from  scratch  as  it  goes  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in  its 
76-year  history.  Ford  and  his  IT  group  are 
smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  American’s 
efforts  to  rethink  every  aspect  of  its  business. 
Almost  everything  the  company  does  to  right 
its  ship  and  recover  from  the  past  couple  of 
years — from  the  recession  to  the  9/11  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks — affects  IT’s  roles  and  plans. 

For  his  part,  Ford  remains  upbeat  in  the 
face  of  the  utterly  downbeat  straits  the  com¬ 
pany  finds  itself  in.  The  fact  is,  he  gets  lift 
from  his  group’s  central  role.  Fie  believes 
ITS  (for  Information  Technology  Services) 
can  deliver. 

“All  of  the  things  Don  Carty  said  we 
have  to  do — with  the  exception  of  moving 
seats  on  some  of  the  airplanes — has  tech¬ 
nology  as  the  long  tent-pole,  has  technology 
at  the  center  of  it,  has  the  delivery  of  tech¬ 
nology  as  the  fundamental  part  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  the  change,”  Ford  says.  “There’s 
not  a  product,  service  or  enhancement  we 
can  make  that  doesn’t  involve  technology.” 

One  key  example:  The  depeaking  efforts — 
spreading  out  flights  more  evenly  throughout 
the  day,  a  vital  part  of  American’s  altering  the 
way  it  runs  the  hub-and-spoke  model — rely 
on  ITS’s  operations  research  group,  which 
used  its  data  warehouse  capabilities  to  calcu¬ 
late  new  flight  and  airport  scheduling.  The 
depeaking  that  started  at  Chicago’s  O’Hare 
Airport  in  April  2002  was  a  proving  ground 
for  the  airline  to  announce  the  changes  at  its 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  hub  that  start  this  month. 

American  is  not  alone  in  its  quest  to 
wring  critical  efficiencies  and  insights  from 
IT.  All  the  airlines,  in  fact,  will  need  to  focus 
on  making  IT  an  integral  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  if  they  expect  to  survive  the 
inevitable,  cyclical  shakeouts  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  playing  in  this  highly  compet¬ 
itive  industry,  says  Henry  Harteveldt,  senior 


analyst  at  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Forrester 
Research.  “Airlines  will  probably  compete 
more  on  technology  than  on  the  actual  in¬ 
flight  product,”  he  says. 

Making  IT  central  to  the  airline’s  re- 
invention  is  one  thing;  paying  for  it  is 
another.  Like  many  CIOs,  Ford’s  biggest 
challenges  are  squeezing  the  highest  effi¬ 
ciencies  out  of  a  budget  that  keeps  springing 
leaks  and  making  those  dollars  that  do  seep 
his  way  work  harder.  Especially  during  this 
slump,  which  is  forcing  AA  and  its  com¬ 


petitors  to  look  closely  at  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  their  business  (had  a  hot  in-flight 
meal  lately?) — or  risk  going  the  way  of  East¬ 
ern,  Pan  Am  and  PeopleExpress  before  it. 

Ford  sums  up  his  role  in  AA’s  turnaround 
bluntly:  “I  either  lead  AA  into  clear  technol¬ 
ogy  leadership  within  our  industry,  or  I  have 
some  difficult  conversations  with  Don.” 

THE  QUADRUPLE  WHAMMY 

Carty  hired  Ford  in  December  2000  and 
tasked  him  with  a  daunting  challenge:  Bring 
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Introducing 

KPMG  Consulting’s  New  Name 

AND 

Era  Of  Empowerment. 


We  have  done  more  than  just  change 
our  name.  We  have  chartered  a  new 
beginning.  An  era  of  empowerment. 
Which  positions  BearingPoint — formerly 
KPMG  Consulting — ready  to  assume  the 
lead  as  the  world’s  most  influential  and 
respected  business  advisor  and  systems 
integrator.  But  while  we  have  changed 


our  name  to  BearingPoint,  what  we  have 
not  changed  is  our  mindset — the  desire  to 
get  it  done.  And  get  it  done  right.  Our 
goal  is  to  be  on  everyone’s  list.  At  the  top, 
of  course.  We  will  accomplish  that  goal 
the  same  way  we  have  operated  for  over 
100  years.  One  on  one.  With  practical 
know-how.  With  passion.  Delivering  to 


our  present  and  future  clients  more  than 
just  consulting.  By  helping  our  clients 
align  their  business  and  systems  to  achieve 
their  desired  goals.  Providing  the  right 
information  to  empower  their  business. 
Because  the  right  information  brings 
knowledge.  And  knowledge  is  power. 
Sharing  it  is  empowerment. 


STRATEGY  &  BUSINESS  PROCESS  |  CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP  MANAGEMENT  !  SUPPLY  CHAIN  MANAGEMENT  |  ENTERPRISE  SOLUTIONS 
INTEGRATION  SERVICES  |  INFRASTRUCTURE  SOLUTIONS  |  EMERGING  TECHNOLOGIES  |  MANAGED  SERVICES 


©  Copyright  2002,  BearingPoint,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  mission  for  Ken  Wilcox,  American’s  vice  president  of  technology  services  and  former 
TWA  CIO:  Simplify  a  legacy  environment  that  has  systems  dating  back  to  the  1960s. 


2.  An  economic  recession  that  severely 
affected  business  travel.  Soon  after  work 
on  the  TWA  merger  got  going,  in  spring 
2001,  came  the  beginnings  of  the  reces¬ 
sion.  Ford  immediately  cut  $50  million 
from  the  ITS  budget.  (American  won’t  dis¬ 
close  its  total  IT  budget,  but  the  company 
expects  2003  spending  to  be  down  another 
10  percent.) 

American  also  slowed  down  long-term 
technology  projects,  such  as  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  some  wireless  productivity 
tools  in  the  maintenance  and  engineering 
departments,  and  a  rotatable  parts  inven¬ 
tory  project  (for  parts  that  wear  out,  then 
are  fixed  and  reused). 

3.  Sabre’s  announcement  that  it  was  selling 
its  outsourcing  business  to  EDS.  The  EDS- 


Sabre  deal,  announced  March  15,  2001, 
included  the  $670  million  sale  of  Sabre’s 
IT  outsourcing  business.  Sabre  also  hired 
EDS  to  run  its  IT  systems  for  $2.2  billion 
over  10  years. 

Talk  about  change  management.  Ford 
says  the  impact  of  that  transaction  was  as 
much  cultural  as  quantitative  or  qualitative. 
He  made  a  lot  of  trips  to  EDS  and  Sabre 
locations  to  talk  with  employees  about  AA’s 
strategy  and  what  role  they  would  play.  As 
that  deal  kicked  into  gear,  Ford  slowed 
down  more  projects,  some  in  the  flight  area 
(the  process  of  getting  planes  out  on  the 
tarmac  and  in  the  air)  and  some  at  airports 
(service  and  productivity  enhancements), 
many  of  which  involved  Sabre  and  EDS 
people. 


back  the  technology  leadership — decision¬ 
making  power  over  the  architecture,  design 
and  engineering  of  AA’s  IT  systems — that 
had  parachuted  out  the  cockpit  door  when 
the  Sabre  Group,  AA’s  longtime  IT  out¬ 
sourcer,  was  spun  off  earlier  that  year. 

Ford  planned  on  using  2001  as  a  transi¬ 
tion  period  as  he  created  a  new  IT  organi¬ 
zation.  He  wanted  a  select  group  of  IT  and 
businesspeople  to  have  an  orientation  period 
on  IT  and  the  airline  industry  before  devel¬ 
oping  an  IT  leadership  plan.  American 
would  build  the  right  kind  of  IT  group, 
focus  on  integration  projects  and  develop  a 
2002  budget.  It  sure  seemed  reasonable  at 
the  time. 

In  short  order,  however.  Ford  and  his  still¬ 
forming  team  had  to  deal  with  a  quadruple 
whammy. 

1.  The  $742  million  purchase  of  TWA.  Ford 
says  the  TWA  merger  announcement,  in 
January  2001,  didn’t  make  him  put  aside 
other  projects  as  much  as  it  refocused  him 
on  the  goal  of  bringing  TWA  into  AA’s  IT 
environment.  Ford  also  notes  that  AA  didn’t 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  “It  became 
another  large  set  of  activities  and  projects 
that  we  had  to  integrate  into  our  planning 
cycle....  TWA  already  had  a  great  method¬ 
ology  and  capability  in  its  organization;  it 
now  had  to  focus  on  integrating  its  systems 
into  American,”  he  says. 

With  the  merger  came  TWA’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO,  Ken  Wilcox,  who  would  take 
charge  of  the  IT  infrastructure  for  the  com¬ 
bined  airlines  (see  “Control  Tower,”  Page  58). 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

at  a  Glance 

Headquarters  |  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Employees  |  112,502 
Revenue, 2001  |  $15.8  billion 
Net  loss,  2001  |  $1.8  billion 
Cities  served  |  240 

Passengers  carried,  2001  |  80.7  million 
Fleet  (number  of  airplanes)  1  833 
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SIMPLIFY,  SIMPLIFY _ _ 

AA’s  legacy  systems  won’t  be  around  too  much  longer 


KEN  WILCOX,  American  Airlines’  vice  president  of  technology 
services,  describes  the  situation  he  found  himself  in  after  coming 
over  from  TWA,  where  he  had  served  as  CIO. "  I  would  say  that  the 
prior  model  was  as  decentralized  as  you  can  possibly  imagine.  Every 
business  unit  had  its  own  relationship  with  third  parties  like  EDS  and 
Sabre;  each  had  its  own  IT  folks.  It  was  totally  lacking  an  enterprise 
scope  of  what  the  impact  was  of  the  decisions  people  made." 

Wilcox  played  a  key  role  in  the  successful  integration  of  his 
former  airline,  which  began  in  April  2001  and  ended  in  December 
2001  (see  "Connecting  More  than  Flights,”  Page  66).  In  the 
meantime,  he  began  to  form  the  new  technology  services  organi¬ 
zation  to  oversee  IT  architecture,  infrastructure  and  networks. 
Wilcox  was  in  Miami  with  his  leadership  team  for  a  strategy 
session  last  Sept.  11  when  he  learned  of  the  hijackings.  They  all 
made  it  back  to  Dallas  after  a  27-hour  bus  ride.  "I  expected  a  lot  of 
our  IT  strategy  to  get  fully  derailed  for  a  while,"  he  says,  but  adds 
that  by  mid-October,  they  were  back  recruiting  for  the  new  group. 

Wilcox  oversees  a  complex  legacy  environment  that,  he  jokes, 
includes  just  about  every  piece  of  hardware,  software  and  net¬ 
working  gear  ever  sold.  “You're  talking  about  a  $20  billion  a  year 
enterprise  with  an  embedded  legacy  of  technology  that  goes 
back  to  the  1960s,"  Wilcox  says. 


That  fact  makes  one  of  Wilcox's  primary  missions,  simplifying 
the  IT  portfolio,  a  much  greater  challenge  than  it  would  be  at  a 
smaller  airline.  He  rolls  out  a  large  technology  standards  chart, 
which  he  equates  to  the  kind  of  map  a  city  planner  would  use  to 
plan  for  future  growth.  It  lays  out  the  architecture  today  and  what 
it  might  look  like  each  year  for  the  next  three  years.  It  shows  lots 
of  systems  and  products  in  2002  but  gets  simpler  (with  fewer 
systems  and  products)  across  the  page,  in  2003  and  beyond. 

One  of  his  group’s  biggest  projects  is  an  upgrade  of  AA’s  entire 
network.  Previously,  some  600  locations  worldwide,  such  as 
airport  counters  and  city  reservation  offices,  were  running  on  a 
proprietary,  IBM  Token  Ring  network.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
2000,  they  began  replacing  that  with  an  IP  network.  That  mas¬ 
sive  effort,  which  employed  more  than  1,000  people,  involved  the 
recabling  of  more  than  50,000  hardware  devices,  2,500 100MG 
Ethernet  switches  and  a  significant  connection  of  wireless 
devices  (using  802.11b)  to  the  wired  network  in  some  80  airports. 
As  of  June,  99.7  percent  of  the  cabling  in  domestic  locations  had 
been  completed.  Wilcox  believes  the  AA  IT  group's  work  is  central 
to  American’s  fortunes:  “We're  in  front  of  the  business;  we’re 
helping  them  figure  out  what's  possible  and  where  they  can  go," 
he  says.  -T.D. 


4.  The  events  of  9/11  caused  an  immediate 
reassessment  of  everything  at  the  airline. 

The  events  included  two  American  airliners, 
one  that  hit  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
another  that  struck  the  Pentagon. 

“We  stopped  everything  we  were  doing 
and  reevaluated  it  all,”  says  Ford.  “We  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  participating  with  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies  and  airport 
authorities  around  getting  the  country  back 
up  and  running  in  a  secure  manner  that  also 
focused  on  trying  to  provide  convenience  to 
our  customer  base.” 

Once  again,  Ford  says,  he  and  his  team 
looked  at  their  portfolio  of  projects  to  make 
those  focusing  on  customer  service  and  secu¬ 
rity  the  priority.  Projects  with  long-term  ROIs 
were  either  slowed  down  or  jettisoned.  He 
was  also  forced  to  cut  back  spending  further. 
But  it  wasn’t  a  slash-and-burn  exercise,  Ford 
notes.  After  all,  American  still  had  to  finish 


the  TWA  integration  by  the  end  of  2001.  (See 
“Connecting  More  than  Flights,”  Page  66.) 

In  person,  Ford  manages  to  keep  a  sense 
of  humor  about  his  first  year  at  American. 
“All  that  was  not  part  of  the  interview 
process  with  Don,”  he  says,  chuckling,  lean¬ 
ing  forward  in  his  chair.  Ford  is  tall,  at  least 
6  feet  2  inches,  with  large  brown  eyes,  a 
wide  mustache  and  a  commanding  presence. 
He’s  dressed  in  an  open-collared,  greenish- 
hued  short-sleeve  shirt,  slacks  and  well- 
polished  loafers.  (Ford  says  that  when  Carty 
became  chairman  in  1998,  he  decreed  casual 
dress  every  day,  a  welcome  benefit  in  the 
often  stifling  heat  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  AA’s 
headquarters.) 

Ford  adds,  “What  I’ve  learned  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  it’s  not  a  question  of  what  things 
will  happen  to  disrupt  your  plan.  It’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  you  respond  to  those  things 
when  they  do,  because  they  will.” 


A  STAFFING  RUBIK'S  CUBE 

Because  he  was  building  up  an  IT  depart¬ 
ment  and  dealing  with  the  disruptive  events 
of  2001,  Ford  spent  a  lot  of  time  figuring 
out  how  to  fit  people  into  his  staffing  puzzle. 

Upon  joining  AA,  Ford  inherited  about 
100  IT  people  who  had  helped  manage  the 
Sabre  and  American  relationship  under  the 
direction  of  then-CIO  Scott  Nason  (Nason  is 
now  vice  president  of  operations  and  plan¬ 
ning  technologies).  There  were  also  a  few 
hundred,  very  decentralized  IT  people  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  40  business  units  that 
ITS  needed  to  bring  together  under  one  roof 
as  part  of  an  American-wide  consolidation. 

For  example,  AA.com,  previously  man¬ 
aged  by  the  marketing  organization  but  now 
part  of  ITS,  supplied  80  people.  Ford 
insourced,  or  hired  back,  259  people  from 
Sabre  and  brought  15  of  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  from  The  Associates  First  Capital, 
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Scott  Nason,  American’s  first  CIO  and  Monte  Ford’s  predecessor,  now  heads  a  leader¬ 
ship  team  seeking  efficiencies  throughout  the  airline’s  business  model. 
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the  financial  services  company  where  he  had 
served  as  CIO  before  coming  to  American. 
Ford  also  needed  to  deal  with  about  4,500 
folks  who  were  transitioning  from  Sabre  to 
EDS.  And  American  kept  33  IT  people  from 
TWA  following  the  merger  (the  rest  of 
TWA’s  IT  staff  was  laid  off).  ITS  now  has 
about  900  employees. 

Ford  says  that,  relative  to  the  other  hur¬ 
dles  he’s  faced,  his  biggest  challenge  was 
bringing  this  diverse  mix  of  people  together 
around  a  common  culture,  a  shared  set  of 
values  and  goals.  The  ITS  vision  was  this: 
Deliver  innovative,  high-return  technology 
solutions  to  propel  the  airline  into  clear 
industry  leadership.  Ford  and  his  team  also 
developed  a  set  of  guiding  principles: 
Emphasize  the  value  of  people,  and  give 
them  training,  education  and  rewards;  com¬ 
munication;  a  simplified  technology  envi¬ 
ronment;  execution  without  excuses;  and 
continuous  improvement. 

PROJECTS  MOVE  AHEAD 

And  so  IT  projects  continue,  with  an 
emphasis  on  wringing  costs  out  of  processes 
that  make  air  travel  happen.  The  airline  is 
tackling  a  massive  network  upgrade,  sim¬ 
plifying  its  complex,  aging  legacy  environ¬ 
ment  and  rolling  out  new  customer  service 
initiatives,  like  its  self-service  kiosks  in  air¬ 
ports.  At  the  same  time,  it’s  drastically  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  its  day-to-day  operational  costs 
and  sunsetting  some  systems  because  of  a 
cutback  in  funds  for  IT. 

One  area  where  American  is  investing  a 
lot  of  energy  is  airport  technology.  That 
means  an  emphasis  on  the  self-service 
kiosks,  which  lower  costs  and  reduce  the 
hassle  of  standing  in  long  check-in  counter 
lines.  Customers  with  e-tickets  can  use  the 
kiosks  to  check  in  (with  or  without  bag- 
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gage),  get  a  boarding  pass  and  change  their 
seating  assignment.  John  Samuel,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  customer  technology,  says  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  American  will  have  more 
than  700  of  the  kiosks  in  U.S.  airports.  The 
company  is  also  rolling  out  wireless  curb- 
side  check-in,  and  roving  agents  are  using 
wireless  devices  to  help  speed  up  lines  in  ter¬ 
minals. 

Samuel,  a  laid-back  sort  who  frequently 
interjects  his  conversation  with  a  folksy 
chuckle,  also  oversees  AA.com  (he  helped 
create  the  website  six  years  ago),  which  was 
overhauled  earlier  this  year.  According  to 
Samuel,  booking  volumes  have  roughly 
doubled  every  year  since  the  site’s  birth; 
about  one  in  four  customers  now  book  trips 
on  the  Web,  and  nearly  half  of  those  are 
using  AA.com,  which  gets  an  average  of 
600,000  hits  each  weekday. 

Samuel  says  the  Web  will  soon  be  the  sin¬ 


gle  largest  sales  outlet  for  the  airline.  That’s 
a  good  thing:  This  year,  AA  will  pay  some 
$350  million  in  booking  fees  for  tickets  sold 
via  travel  agencies  and  websites  using  com¬ 
puter  reservation  systems  like  Sabre.  The 
more  tickets  AA  can  sell  direct,  the  more 
savings  that  will  drop  right  down  to  the 
bottom  line. 

Ultimately,  American  wants  to  make  as 
much  of  its  processes  electronic  as  possible. 
In  June,  it  announced  it  was  moving  to 
100  percent  e-ticketing  by  December  2003. 
AA  also  wants  to  make  airport  transactions 
all-electronic.  Dan  Garton,  executive  vice 
president  of  marketing,  says  that  there  are 
currently  72  paper  transactions  at  airport 
counters,  such  as  pet  kennel  purchases,  sen¬ 
ior  citizen  discounts  and  upgrade  coupons. 
Garton  says  they  not  only  want  to  make 
those  virtual,  they  want  to  reduce  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  those  transactions. 
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“It’s  not  just  technology’s  job  to  automate 
complicated  solutions,”  he  says.  “Its  job  is 
to  eliminate,  reduce  and  clarify.” 

DOG  DAYS  IN  THE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

In  spite  of  the  upbeat  nature  of  Ford  and  his 
team  and  all  their  actions,  there  are  reasons 
to  wonder  about  the  future  of  the  nation’s 
airline  industry.  While  the  overall  picture  is 
about  as  ugly  as  the  airlines  hope  it  can  get, 
experts  like  Steven  Morrison,  an  economist 
at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston,  say 
it’s  likely  American  will  survive,  though  in  a 
smaller  form. 

Morrison,  an  economics  professor  at 
Northeastern,  says  that  the  industry,  a  low- 
margin  endeavor  even  in  good  years,  is  still 
staggering  from  the  aftereffects  of  the  reces¬ 
sion  and  Sept.  11.  “I’m  not  worried  about 
their  fundamental  survival.  They  may  sur¬ 
vive  smaller.  The  industry  needs  to  lose 
capacity  but  not  that  much,”  Morrison  says. 

Last  year  the  industry  lost  a  record 


counting  the  7,000  job  cuts  announced  in 
August)  and  significantly  reduced  its  oper¬ 
ating  expenses. 

Business  travelers,  who  generally  pay 
higher  fares  and  constitute  a  good  chunk  of 
the  major  carrier’s  revenue,  have  been  slow 
to  come  back.  There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons:  Increased  security  measures  in  airports 
have  made  flying  more  time-consuming; 
company  travel  budgets,  which  took  a 
major  hit  after  9/11,  have  not  rebounded 
the  way  the  airlines  had  hoped;  and  face-to- 
face  meetings  are  being  replaced  by  phone 
and  videoconferencing. 

When  they  do  travel,  business  fliers  are 
now  scouring  the  Internet,  looking  for  the 
best  deals  on  sites  like  Travelocity  (owned 
by  Sabre),  Expedia  and  Orbitz.  They’re  also 
gravitating  toward  lower-cost  airlines,  like 
JetBlue  and  Southwest  (both  have  been  prof¬ 
itable  this  year). 

What’s  American  to  do?  Carty  thinks  that 
there  are  fundamental  problems  in  the  way 
the  major  carriers  do  business.  “I  believe 


10  years,”  he  said. 

Put  another  way:  “The  planes  are  nearly 
full,  but  they’re  losing  money,”  says  John 
Kasarda,  professor  of  e-commerce  and  IT  at 
the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Frank  Hawkins  Kenan  Institute 
of  Private  Enterprise  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Then  there’s  the  potentially  devastating 
wild  card  of  a  war  with  Iraq.  In  a  September 
speech,  Carty  said  a  war  could  throw  more 
carriers  into  bankruptcy. 

EVERYONE  INTO  THE  BOAT 

Ford  has  been  dealing  creatively  with  the 
dilemma  he  and  many  CIOs  currently  face: 
How  to  maintain  critical  IT  investments  in 
the  face  of  decreasing  IT  budgets. 

“The  best  time  to  implement  capabilities 
and  efficiencies  is  the  time  when  you  are  cut¬ 
ting  back  and  being  more  discriminate  about 
the  investments  you  make,”  says  Ford, 
adding  that  with  less  money  available, 
American  moves  forward  only  on  those 


Budget  cuts  for  IT  are  not  necessari  ly  all  bad,  CIO  Monte  Ford 
says:  “Productivity  on  a  per-person  basis  in  IT  is  actually 
higher  now  than  in  times  when  we  had  more  money.” _ 


$7.7  billion.  Through  July  of  this  year,  the 
year-to-date  revenue  of  the  major  carriers 
was  only  77  percent  of  the  same  period  in 
2000.  In  May,  revenue  passenger  miles 
(RPMs),  the  basic  measure  of  production, 
declined  8.7  percent  compared  with  May 
2001  (one  RPM  equals  one  fare-paying  pas¬ 
senger  transported  one  mile). 

American  reported  a  second-quarter  net 
loss  of  $495  million.  Its  systemwide  traffic 
for  August  declined  9.3  percent  from  a  year 
ago,  while  the  airline  decreased  its  seat 
capacity  by  9  percent.  Year-to-date,  through 
August,  RPMs  were  down  12.1  percent  sys¬ 
temwide  versus  a  year  ago.  To  help  stop  the 
bleeding,  AA  slashed  its  capital  spending  this 
year  from  $3.6  billion  in  2001  to  $1.8  bil¬ 
lion  this  year,  laid  off  20,000  workers  (not 


what  we’re  up  against  in  the  airline  industry 
is  much  more  than  a  cyclical  problem....  We 
need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  literally 
everything  we  do,  including  some  things  that 
have  always  made  good  sense,  to  see  if  they 
still  make  sense  in  the  new  reality,”  he  said 
in  a  speech  at  a  transportation  conference 
in  New  York  City  earlier  this  year.  That 
includes  reengineering  the  high-cost  hub- 
and-spoke  model,  especially  because  airlines 
like  Southwest,  which  don’t  use  that  model, 
can  keep  turnaround  times  on  the  ground 
briefer  and  thus  keep  their  airplanes  in  the 
air  longer.  Carty  also  said  the  pricing  model 
is  badly  broken.  “It’s  hard  to  defend  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  the  average  fare  we  in  the 
industry  collect  has — in  nominal,  not  infla¬ 
tion-adjusted  terms — declined  over  the  past 


projects  that  have  the  highest  impact  and 
payback  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 

The  result,  Ford  says,  is  that  “the  pro¬ 
ductivity  on  a  per-person  basis  in  the  IT 
organization  is  actually  higher  now  than  in 
times  when  we  had  more  money.” 

Ford  says  his  department’s  portfolio 
approach  to  IT  investments  makes  that  pos¬ 
sible.  He  compares  it  to  an  individual 
investor  who  is  bringing  home  less  money. 
“You  may  be  more  discriminate  about  how 
you  invest.  You  still  need  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  that  are  domestic,  international,  short 
term,  long  term,  high  risk,  low  risk.”  He 
says  that  companies  that  view  IT  only  as  a 
cost  don’t  follow  this  approach.  “They  say, 
How  much  am  I  spending  on  IT,  and  how 
much  can  I  cut?” 
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CONNECTING  MORE  THAN  FLIGHTS 

An  inside  look  at  AA  and  TWA’s  IT  integration 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES  CIO  MONTE  FORD  sheds  no  modesty  when  it  comes  to  the 
integration  of  TWA's  computer  systems.  "It’s  a  modern  miracle,"  he  says.  “There  is 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  that  comes  as  close  to  being  as  [complex  and  as]  compli¬ 
cated  as  that  was.”  Hundreds  of  applications  were  modified  to  accept  TWA  data,  and 
a  new  IP  network  was  rolled  out  in  more  than  150  airports  and  other  locations. 

Most  of  TWA’s  systems  were  converted  eight  months  after  AA  acquired  TWA  in 
April  2001.  The  most  critical  cutover  involved  TWA’s  real-time  passenger  reserva¬ 
tion  system,  which  took  place  in  December  2001.  “The  people  [involved]  did  a 
phenomenal  job.  They  must  have  done  a  phenomenal  job,"  Ford  says.  “They're  all 
asking  for  promotions.” 

Below  is  a  brief  chronology  of  the  integration. 

SEPTEMBER  TO  NOV.  30,  2001 

Replaced  all  workstations,  ticket,  bag-tag  and  boarding-pass  printers  at  all  TWA  air¬ 
ports.  Implemented  a  switch  in  the  Sabre  system  that  allowed  Sabre-connected 
devices  to  connect  to  Worldspan  (TWA’s  computer  reservation  system)  via  Sabre. 

NOV.  3,  2001 

Migrated  203,150  TWA  passenger  name  records  (PNRs)  from  the  Worldspan 
reservation  system  to  Sabre  in  preparation  for  the  operational  cutover  on  Dec.  2. 
More  than  99  percent  of  the  PNRs  were  automatically  loaded  without  error  or 
intervention. 

Implemented  electronic  ticketing  between  Worldspan  and  Sabre  systems. 

DEC.  2,  2001 

The  Big  Day:  TWA  operations,  including  its  flight  operating  system  and  passenger 
reservation  system,  were  successfully  cut  over  from  Worldspan  to  Sabre,  and  all 
flights  began  flying  under  the  AA  carrier  code.  Almost  all  systems  and  depart¬ 
ments,  including  airport  customer  services,  flight  operations,  and  cargo,  food  and 
beverage,  migrated  to  AA  systems  and  procedures.  Mileage  from  members  of 
TWA’s  Aviators  Club  frequent  flier  program  migrated  to  AAdvantage  accounts. 

JAN.  1,2002  _ 

All  TWA  employees  converted  to  AA  payroll  and  benefits  systems. 

APRIL  30,  2002 

The  migration  of  TWA’s  network  infrastructure  to  AA’s  network  was  completed, 
including  e-mail  for  all  TWA  employees. 

MAY  18,  2002 

The  migration  of  the  maintenance  and  engineering  systems  from  TWA’s  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  data  center  to  the  EDS  data  center  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  completed.  -T.D. 

SOURCE:  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


Ford  also  says  cutbacks  in  spending 
make  people  more  open  to  new  ideas  and 
more  receptive  to  the  kinds  of  funda¬ 
mental  changes  American  is  making  in 
its  business  to  restore  profitability. 

To  help  his  predicament,  he’s  enlisting 
AA’s  key  technology  vendors  in  the  battle. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  called  about  12  of  his 
most  strategic  vendors  and  consultants — 
including  EDS,  HP,  IBM,  Sabre  and 
Sun — to  a  powwow  at  company  head¬ 
quarters.  He  told  them  that  they  could 
bring  two  people;  most  brought  a  senior 
salesperson  and  a  company  executive.  All 
of  them  sat  in  the  same  room,  competitor 
next  to  competitor,  as  Ford  laid  out  AA’s 
IT  strategy  and  vision,  a  vision  based  on 
productivity,  simplicity  and  innovation. 

“I  wanted  our  vendors  and  technology 
partners  in  the  boat  with  us,”  he  says. 
Ford  told  them  what  AA  expected  of 
them,  their  role  in  being  a  good  supplier 
and  AA’s  role  in  being  a  good  customer. 
He  didn’t  pull  any  punches — he  said  that 
companies  that  wanted  to  make  software 
implementations  as  complex  and  costly 
as  possible  would  not  be  doing  business 
with  AA  very  long.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  vendors  that  worked  with  Ford  to 
innovate  and  simplify  the  company’s 
technology  systems,  even  if  it  meant 
reducing  their  revenue  streams,  would  be 
rewarded. 

Ford  clearly  relishes  his  role  at  the  IT 
helm  of  the  world’s  biggest  airline.  “It’s 
the  largest  and  most  complex  business 
problem  in  the  world,”  he  says,  referring 
to  the  airline  industry.  How  much  IT  can 
help  invigorate  American’s  fortunes 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  Ford  and  his 
team  won’t  be  bystanders  in  the  effort — 
Carty  has  made  it  clear  to  Ford  that  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  engine  that  will  drive  the 
business  going  forward.  However,  it’s 
clear  that  American  will  be  taxiing  for  a 
while  on  its  runway  filled  with  struggles 
before  it — and  the  industry — leaves  the 
ground  for  bluer  skies.  BQ 


E-mail  Senior  Editor  Todd  Datz  at  tdatz@cio.com. 
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IT  Payback 


i 


How  with  a  little  money  and  a  lot  of 
smarts,  quick  win  software  can  fetch 
huge  rewards 

BY  DAVID  L.  MARGULIUS 


HEN  TOM  MURPHY,  CIO  of  Royal  Caribbean 
Cruises,  was  forced  to  scale  back  his  IT  team  last  fall  in  the  face  of  declin¬ 
ing  travel  bookings,  he  decided  to  get  scrappy.  As  part  of  battening  down 
the  hatches  to  efficiently  support  a  28,000  person  company  with 
25  cruise  ships,  Murphy  created  a  swat  team  within  IT  to  identify  quick 
hits— low-cost,  high-return  efforts. 

The  idea,  as  Murphy  put  it,  was  to  “reinforce  that  you’ve  got  an  IT  team 
that’s  thoughtful,  creative  and  can  do  more  with  less."  That  idea  has 
worked.  By  Murphy’s  count,  the  team  has  returned  more  than  $3  million 
to  the  company’s  bottom  line  so  far.  "It’s  been  a  huge  success,"  he  says. 

In  the  current  economic  climate,  IT  executives  are  pushed  harder  than 
ever  to  provide  a  quick  return  on  small,  well-planned  technology  invest¬ 
ments.  Vendors,  smelling  opportunity,  have  jumped  in  with  a  wide  array 
of  low-cost— $100K  or  less— quickly  deployable  products  and  services. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  vendors  trying  to  convince  you  that  there  are  quick 
wins  out  there  right  now,”  says  Matt  Kesner,  CIO  of  Fenwick  and  West,  a 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  law  firm.  While  some  quick  wins  are  real,  others 
are  elusive— or  even  nonexistent. 

We  asked  CIOs  where  their  company  found  a  big  bang  for  relatively 
small  bucks  and  how  CIOs  can  make  sure  quick  wins  don't  turn  into 
quicksand.  It’s  advice  you  can  bring  to  the  bank. 


Reader  ROI 

►  How  CIOs  save  big 
money  with  small 
investments 

►  The  hidden  costs 
behind  some  quick 
wins 

►  The  “gotchas”  that 
can  plague  quick  win 
projects 
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IT  Payback 


PASSWORD  TO  SAVINGS 

As  infrastructure  management  grows  more 
complex,  it  has  become  ripe  for  low-cost, 
high-return  initiatives — if  you  know  where 
to  look.  One  of  the  best  quick  wins  Royal 
Caribbean  found,  according  to  Murphy,  was 
a  password  reset  program  called  P-Synch 
from  Mercury  Information  Technology.  For 
$25,000,  the  software  allows  employees  to 
reset  their  passwords  whenever  necessary. 
This  contributed  to  cutting  call  volume  to 
the  internal  IT  help  desk  by  35  percent. 

Because  Royal  Caribbean  had  downsized 
its  help  desk  team  along  with  the  rest  of  IT, 
the  new  software  was  critical  to  maintaining 
service  levels  with  few  staffers.  “Plus,  we’ve 
given  the  users  control,  and  users  love  con¬ 
trol,”  says  Murphy. 

Joe  Iannello,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  the  Movado  Group,  a  watchmaking 
company  based  in  Paramus,  N.J.,  had  a 
similar  experience  with  a  program  called 
UpdateExpert  from  St.  Bernard  Software 
that  lists  for  under  $50,000,  which  auto¬ 
matically  deploys  and  updates  patches,  fixes 
and  other  software  to  user  desktops  and 
servers.  Iannello’s  group  supports  750 
machines  around  the  world  and  was  able  to 
cut  staff  time  needed  for  patches  and  updates 
by  75  percent.  As  a  result,  the  software  paid 
for  itself  in  less  than  six  months. 

“Being  able  to  quickly  and  remotely 
deploy  those  fixes  without  having  to  visit 
those  PCs  is  a  great  time-saver  for  us,”  says 
Iannello,  who  adds  that  the  software  also 
lets  Movado  be  more  proactive  about  hav¬ 
ing  the  latest  security  fixes  in  place. 

Iannello  cautions  that  companies  get 


such  simple  solutions  may  not  scale  to  serve 
the  entire  enterprise.  A  password  reset  package 
such  as  P-Synch  may  work  great  for  4,000 
users,  he  notes,  but  not  necessarily  for  20,000 
users  as  a  long-term,  enterprisewide  solution. 


this  early  in  its  existence. 

Sheri  Anderson,  CIO  of  Xilinx,  found 
that  by  using  Web  services  company  Grand 
Central  Communications  she  was  able  to 
establish  a  connection  with  an  important 


As  infrastructure  management  grows  more  complex,  it  has  become  ripe 
for  low-cost,  high-return  initiatives— if  you  know  whereto  look. 


maximum  benefit  from  this  type  of  invest¬ 
ment  only  if  users  are  geographically  dis¬ 
persed.  “The  more  machines  you  have  and 
the  more  distributed  they  are,  the  more 
valuable  something  like  this  is,”  he  says. 

Royal  Caribbean’s  Murphy  also  warns  that 


INTEGRATED  COST-CUTTING 

Integration  can  be  a  money  pit — that’s  not 
news.  EAI  frameworks  and  EDI  implementa¬ 
tions  can  cost  millions  of  dollars.  The  potential 
for  cheaper  connections  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  firewall  exists  with  Web  services,  even 


external  business  partner  quickly  and  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  she’d  expected.  The  key 
is  to  avoid  one-off  custom  integration  proj¬ 
ects  with  high,  ongoing  maintenance  costs. 

Xilinx,  with  $1  billion  in  revenue  and 
2,600  employees  worldwide,  is  a  semicon- 
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IT’S  NOT  OFTEN 
BUSINESS  GETS  A 
LESSON  IN  EFFICIENCY 
FROM 


OUT  YOUR  NOTEPAD. 


Without  dismantling  any  system  or  disrupting  any  department,  we  delivered  security,  access  management  and  ROI  to  one  state  government. 
Skeptical?  So  was  the  state  government  until  they  launched  our  Identity  Management  solution.  Want  to  discover  the  kind  of  ROI  your 
organization  can  receive?  Schedule  a  free  assessment  with  our  proprietary  Identity  Management  Value  Calculator  ToolSM  and  learn  how  you 
can  save  time,  money  and  resources.  Call  (800)  639-7576  or  visit  www.pwcglobal.com/roi.  Write  it  down. 


IT  Payback 


quick  wingotchaS 


Hidden  costs,  broken  promises  and  unfulfilled  goals 
abound  if  CIOs  aren’t  careful 

Underpromise  and  overdeliver. 

“First  of  all,  don’t  tell  anybody  that  it’s  going  to  be  a  quick  win,”  advises  Royal 
Caribbean  Cruises  CIO  Tom  Murphy.  “This  is  all  about  managing  expectations; 
don’t  presell  it.  The  best  wins  are  the  ones  that  surprise  people.” 

Make  sure  the  solution  meets  your  needs. 

Watch  for  the  bait  and  switch,  warns  Quaker  Chemical  CIO  Irving  Tyler:  If  you're  not 
careful,  you  may  find  out  halfway  in  that  there’s  some  other  investment  required 
“to  make  it  really  work.”  Think  of  the  end  result  (scale,  functionality)  you  want  and 
make  the  vendor  quote  on  that,  he  says.  “Otherwise  you  get  stuck  in  this  sort  of 
incremental  world." 

Also,  watch  out  for  management  and  integration  gotchas.  “Can  you  manage  it 
yourself  on  an  ongoing  basis,  or  are  you  connecting  yourself  to  a  lifelong  partner?" 
asks  Tyler. 

Get  the  right  people  and  skills  involved  up  front. 

Make  sure  you  have  people  who  know  enough  to  ask  the  right  questions  up  front, 
says  Cascade  Designs  CIO  Ken  Meidell,  whose  company  deployed  a  Web  services 
integration  project  with  outside  consultants.  “We  learned  a  little  more  than  we 
thought  we  would  along  the  way,  and  that  could  have  been  a  bad  thing,”  says  Mei¬ 
dell,  whose  internal  development  team  realized  halfway  through  the  project  that  it 
would  have  to  learn  C#,  a  language  it  had  not  previously  supported. 

Watch  the  money. 

Xilinx  CIO  Sheri  Anderson  implemented  a  voice-over-IP  system  for  the  company’s 
worldwide  offices  that  cost  less  than  $200,000,  saved  the  company  $10,000  a 
month  in  telecom  costs  and  yielded  major  productivity  benefits.  But  the  project 
required  putting  a  server  in  each  office,  which  went  on  Anderson’s  IT  budget,  while 
the  cost  savings  accrued  to  the  individual  offices,  which  had  been  paying  the  tele¬ 
phone  charges  directly.  “It’s  one  of  those  odd  wins  for  IT,  a  common  gotcha,”  says 
Anderson.  “But  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  company.”  -D.M. 


ductor  company  that  outsources  most  of  its 
manufacturing  and  other  functions.  “We 
have  lots  of  needs  for  partner  interfaces,” 
explains  Anderson.  “They’re  not  optional.” 
When  one  partner  suddenly  needed  to  ex¬ 
change  large  amounts  of  unstructured  data 
with  Xilinx,  Anderson  brought  in  Grand 
Central  to  quickly  deploy  a  secure  Web  serv- 
ices-based  data  exchange  and  format  trans¬ 
lation  capability. 

“It  was  quite  a  big  win  because  I  didn’t 
have  to  go  build  support  for  a  new  kind  of 
protocol,  which  would  have  taken  weeks,” 
says  Anderson,  who  noted  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  service,  at  under  $200,000  annually, 
was  less  than  one-tenth  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  solve  the  problem  using  a  traditional 
value-added  network. 

Better  yet,  Anderson  could  leverage  the 
solution  for  other  projects  without  additional 
custom  development  because  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral’s  hosted  service  included  prebuilt  con¬ 
nections  to  many  other  data  exchange 
formats  and  protocols.  Once  Xilinx  built  its 
connection  to  Grand  Central,  it  could  com¬ 
municate  with  additional  partners  in  multiple 
formats  without  more  custom  development. 
That  fit  right  into  Anderson’s  plan.  “I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  customization  to  manage 
down  my  costs,”  she  says. 

BUDGET  BANDWIDTH 

Cut  your  bandwidth  demand  and  you’ll  not 
only  save  real  dollars,  you  might  also 
improve  performance.  Irving  H.  “Bubba” 
Tyler,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Quaker 
Chemical,  found  a  way  to  do  both  using 
cheap  (less  than  $100,000  for  five)  WAN 
data  compression  appliances  from  Peribit 
Networks.  Quaker,  a  Conshohocken,  Pa.- 
based  producer  and  manufacturer  of  spe¬ 
cialty  chemicals  for  the  steel  and  automotive 
industries,  has  44  offices  and  14  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  scattered  around  the  globe,  con¬ 
nected  by  everything  from  frame  relay  to 
Tls.  In  the  midst  of  rolling  out  a  completely 
Web-based  ERP  system,  Tyler  realized  he 
needed  a  better  solution  to  his  bandwidth 
problem  than  just  adding  capacity. 

“We  were  very  hungry  for  simple,  easy, 


low-cost  ways  to  increase  our  bandwidth,”  he 
says,  “[because]  most  of  our  existing  [frame- 
relay]  connections  were  at  a  limit.”  Quaker 
found  the  appliance  solution  to  be  cheaper  in 
both  dollars  and  in  training  costs  than  the 
other  three  options — paying  for  burst  speeds, 
buying  more  capacity  from  the  telecom  car¬ 
rier  or  a  caching  solution  that  would  have 
required  software,  servers  and  more  support. 
“With  the  appliance,  we  literally  plugged  in 
two  cords,  and  we  were  done,”  Tyler  explains. 


Routing  optimization  appliances  can  be 
another  quick  win  in  the  bandwidth  cate¬ 
gory.  John  Benzinger,  vice  president  of  IT 
for  FreeMarkets  in  Pittsburgh,  a  hosted 
sourcing  and  e-commerce  auction  services 
provider,  says  paying  less  than  $100,000  for 
one  such  device  from  RouteScience  Tech¬ 
nologies  yielded  substantial  cost  savings,  and 
more  important,  performance  benefits. 

The  appliance,  which  identifies  optimal 
network  paths  for  return  packet  traffic  back 
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SOLUTIONS 


Don’t  take  chances.  Take  action. 

Availability.  Security.  Continuity. 


Having  trouble  ignoring 
your  business  continuity  risks? 


&Sun 

iForce* 

Partner 


Forsythe  Business  Continuity  Solutions 

The  comprehensive,  unbiased  approach  to  IT  availability. 


It  sits  there  —  right  in  front  of  you  —  whenever  it’s  time  to  discuss 
your  IT  infrastructure  It’s  the  pink  elephant  that  is  your  company’s 
looming  business  continuity  risk. 

You  can  live  in  a  state  of  denial,  pretending  it  doesn't  exist.  Or  you 
can  start  an  action  plan  with  a  call  to  Forsythe  Solutions  Group  for  a 
thorough,  unbiased  vulnerability  assessment.  We  help  you  understand 
the  technical,  operational  and  financial  ramifications  of  accepting, 
assigning  or  mitigating  risk.  From  there,  we  help  you  develop  a 
combined  business  and  IT  strategy  to  support  the  level  of  availability 
your  company  needs. 

For  over  30  years,  Forsythe  has  understood  the  real-world  business 
applications  of  IT.  Our  approach  to  continuity  is  just  as  business-driven. 


Count  on  Forsythe  to  deliver  thorough  assessments  of  your  current 
availability  and  security  status  and  then  follow  up  with  comprehensive 
multi-vendor  recommendations. 

Forsythe  can  also  help  you  implement  cutting-edge  availability 
technology  from  top  companies  like  Sun  Microsystems.  As  a  Sun 
Microsystems  iForceSM  Partner,  Forsythe  is  a  certified  specialist  in 
available  and  recoverable  Sun™  solutions,  including  Sun  Fire™ 
enterprise  servers. 

So  call  for  your  Forsythe  vulnerability  assessment  today  at 
800.843.4488  or  visit  us  at  www.forsythesolutions.com.  Because 
ignoring  your  business  continuity  risks  is  no  way  to  make 
them  disappear. 


©2002  Forsythe  Solutions  Group,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  logo  and  Sun  Fire  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks,  and  iForce  is  a  servicemark  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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IT  Payback 


to  customers,  was  easy  to  install  and  yielded 
a  major  improvement  in  page  display  times. 
“We  had  it  installed  within  two  days  and 
were  immediately  seeing  benefits,”  Ben- 
zinger  says.  “We  wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  provide  the  same  level  of  service  without 
it,  and  we  also  would  have  had  to  put  more 
engineers  on  diagnosing  end  user  problems.” 

Both  Tyler  and  Benzinger  advise  CIOs  to 
test  bandwidth  optimization  solutions  thor¬ 
oughly  before  deploying  them,  however.  The 
best  of  these  devices  can  be  put  in  listen-only 
mode  so  that  staffers  can  evaluate  their  com¬ 
pression  and  routing  recommendations,  and 
likely  bandwidth  savings,  before  anything 
gets  put  into  production.  “Prove  it  to  me.  I 


pany  saved  $1.5  million  a  year  in  long¬ 
distance  charges  by  switching  its  350  bank¬ 
ing  pavilions  and  offices  over  to  VoIP.  Total 
infrastructure  cost,  including  servers  and 
software  licenses,  was  less  than  $100,000 
(plus  the  phones  at  $400  each). 

“Now  we  can  call  all  of  these  locations 
for  free,”  Jabbour  says.  The  quality  is  high 
enough  that  the  bank  is  looking  at  rolling 
VoIP  out  to  its  call  centers  as  well. 

QUICK  PERFORMANCE  FIX 

Application  performance  monitoring  and 
management  is  an  increasingly  high-leverage 
category,  with  direct  impact  on  both  hard¬ 
ware  and  support  costs — and  on  the  hard- 


it.”  Plus,  he  adds,  “The  amount  of  business 
risk  that’s  mitigated  is  huge.  If  my  site  were 
to  go  down  on  the  Friday  before  Mother’s 
Day,  I  wouldn’t  be  here  on  Monday.” 

CUTTING  COMPLEXITY 

Sometimes  a  quick  win  comes  from  just  let¬ 
ting  someone  else’s  hardware  and  software 
sweat  the  details  of  a  complex  process.  Max 
Levchin,  CTO  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  PayPal,  found  this  out  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  $30,000  bulk  e-mail  delivery 
appliance  from  IronPort  Systems. 

PayPal,  which  has  17  million  customers  and 
sends  out  millions  of  e-mails  every  week,  was 
using  a  big  collection  of  its  own  machines — 


While  some  quick  wins  are  real,  others  are  elusive— or  even  nonexistent. 


want  to  experience  it,”  says  Tyler. 

Fenwick  and  West’s  Kesner,  who  also 
deployed  a  Peribit  system,  had  similar 
advice:  “Look  under  the  hood,  test  it  like 
crazy,  and  make  sure  it  really  works.” 

TALK  ABOUT  SAVINGS 

In  addition  to  data  savings,  it’s  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  quickly  cuttable  costs  in  telecom 
space.  Kesner,  for  example,  deployed  a  Cisco 
software-based  VPN  application  for  700 
employees  for  $30,000.  “It’s  been  a  huge  hit 
for  us,”  Kesner  says,  “well  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cost.” 

Before  installing  the  always-on,  secure  vir¬ 
tual  network,  the  firm  had  relied  on  dial-up 
connections  and  nonsecure  browser-based 
applications  for  its  on-the-go  lawyers,  with 
unsatisfying  results.  “We’re  a  professional 
services  firm,”  Kesner  says.  “With  the  new 
VPN  system,  we’re  getting  a  lot  more  pro¬ 
ductivity,  more  billed  hours,  and  people  are 
able  to  work  at  home.” 

Voice-over-IP  (VoIP)  systems  are  also 
showing  promise  as  a  way  to  cut  recurring 
telecom  costs  with  relatively  low  up-front 
investment.  Anthony  Jabbour,  CIO  of  Ami¬ 
cus  Holdings  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  a  banking 
subsidiary  of  CIBC  in  Toronto,  says  his  com- 


to-measure  but  critical  end  user  experience. 
For  Enzo  Micali,  senior  vice  president  and 
CTO  of  Westbury,  N.Y.-based  1-800- 
Flowers.com,  application  performance  soft¬ 
ware  was  a  quick  win  that  enabled  him  to 
both  control  hardware  costs  and  guarantee 
performance  in  mission-critical  situations. 

The  week  before  Mother’s  Day,  1-800- 
Flowers.com  typically  receives  as  many  as 
100,000  Web  orders  a  day.  To  handle  that 
kind  of  demand,  Micali  needed  a  better  view 
into  the  capacity  of  his  three  data  centers  to 
maximize  performance  relative  to  his  infra¬ 
structure  costs.  For  less  than  $200,000, 
Micali  got  a  suite  of  software  from  Mercury 
Interactive  that  lets  him  deploy  both  func¬ 
tional  and  performance  testing  to  simulate 
quality  of  service  under  peak  loads. 

“How  long  does  a  user  in  Seattle  take  to 
add  a  dozen  roses  to  their  basket?”  asks 
Micali,  noting  that  the  answer  can  be  very 
different  when  volume  spikes  to  10  times 
the  average.  Mercury’s  software  has  helped 
the  company  simulate  Mother’s  Day, 
improve  performance  and  put  a  cap  on 
hardware  costs  while  avoiding  risk. 

“Relative  to  the  benefit,  it’s  inexpensive,” 
Micali  says.  “It’s  cost  avoidance.  You  don’t 
buy  additional  hardware  if  you  don’t  need 


running  an  open-source  mailer  program — to 
deliver  all  the  messages.  “If  the  [mail]  engine 
broke,  you’d  have  half  a  dozen  guys  working 
on  it,”  recalls  Levchin,  who  remembered  two 
or  three  blowouts  that  resulted  in  both  a  loss 
of  business  and  customer  goodwill. 

Since  the  company  installed  the  IronPort 
mail  appliance,  which  is  optimized  to  assem¬ 
ble  and  send  half  a  million  messages  an  hour, 
as  well  as  handling  bounce-backs  and  related 
issues,  PayPal’s  maintenance  costs  have 
dropped  by  50  percent  while  stability  greatly 
increased.  “It’s  a  cheap  packaged  solution 
that  takes  away  the  complexity — definitely 
a  great  deal,”  says  Levchin.  One  deal  among 
many — apparently — for  CIOs  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  look,  rara 


Know  a  way  to  save  some  big  money?  Drop  us  a 
line  at  letters@cio.com.  David  L.  Margulius  is  a  San 
Francisco-based  technology  analyst  and  consultant. 
He  can  be  reached  at  dave@enterpriseupdate.com. 

cio.com  FIRST,  DON’T  CALL  IT  A 
QUICK  WIN.  That's  the  advice  of  Tom  Mur¬ 
phy  for  fast  IT  returns  on  little  money. 

What’s  your  advice?  Weigh  in  with  your 
comments  at  comment.cio.com/weighin. 
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Privacy 


MEET  TOMORROW’S 


PRIVACY  RULES 


When  it  comes  to  preparing  for  impending  security  regulations,  health-care 
CIOs  have  some  simple  advice:  Act  now  by  ben  worthen 


IN  LATE  JUNE  2000,  TOM  MARTIN  MADE  THE  BONE-CHILLING  DISCOVERY 


that  no  CIO  ever  wants  to  make:  His  network 
had  been  hacked.  As  CIO  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Academic  Medical  Center  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Martin  had  good  reason  to  be  concerned; 
his  hospital,  like  most,  was  moving  toward 
electronic  records  and  communication  with 
patients.  An  anxious  Martin  investigated  the 
breach  immediately,  and  to  his  relief  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  the  past  month  the  hacker 
had  been  using  sniffer  software  to  gain 
access  to  a  computer  in  the  pathology 
department — not  the  core  medical  systems. 
Thankfully,  no  data  was  lost.  Martin 
chalked  it  up  to  a  learning  experience  and 
wisely  upgraded  the  hospital’s  firewall. 

Then  on  Dec.  6,  a  third  party  published  a 
handful  of  the  university’s  medical  data  on 
the  Web — including  patient  names,  addresses 


and  Social  Security  numbers — as  a  way  to 
point  out  security  flaws  at  the  center.  It  also 
reported  that  the  hacker,  a  25-year-old 
Dutchman  named  Kane,  had  5,000  such 
records.  In  a  matter  of  days,  the  story,  com¬ 
plete  with  sensationalized  interviews  with 
bewildered  patients,  was  all  over  the  news. 

A  shocked  Martin  re¬ 
newed  his  search,  eventually 
tracing  the  stolen  informa¬ 
tion’s  origin  to  an  Access 
spreadsheet  used  by  quality 
assurance  personnel.  For 
the  first  time  the  CIO 
understood  the  scope  of  the 
security  challenge  he  was 
facing.  “The  hacking  made 
us  rethink  our  approach 


and  realize  that  [the  IT  department]  doesn’t 
have  control  over  all  the  medical  data.” 

Fittingly,  the  hack  occurred  while  Martin 
was  in  the  process  of  tightening  access  to 
the  hospital’s  core  medical  systems  in 
response  to  impending  security  regulations 
mandated  by  the  Health  Insurance  Portabil¬ 
ity  and  Accountability  Act 
(HIPAA).  The  original 
intent  of  HIPAA,  which 
Congress  passed  in  1996, 
was  to  create  EDI  transac¬ 
tion  standards  in  the 
health-care  field — a  move 
that  would  save  the  federal 
government,  the  nation’s 
largest  health-care  payer, 
$32  billion  a  year.  Turning 
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After  experiencing  an 
embarrassing  hacking 
that  became  widely 
publicized,  Tom  Martin, 
-  CIO  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Academic 
Medical  Center,  believes 
that  “privacy  is  everyone’s 
responsibility,  and  CIOs  need 
to  be  more  conscious  of  it.” 


Privacy 


Be  Prepared 

If  you  think  you  won’t  be  affected  by  upcoming 
privacy  legislation,  you’d  better  read  this 


GRAHAM-LEACH-BLILEY  ACT  OF  1999:  Passed  in  1999,  the  GLBA  requires 
financial  services  organizations  to  create  privacy  policies,  which  they  must 
share  with  their  customers,  and  governs  how  information  can  be  shared  within 
and  between  institutions. 

CYBERTERRORISM  PREPAREDNESS  ACT  OF  2002:  Sen.  John  Edwards's 
(D-N.C.)  proposal  would  tighten  and  continually  update  information  security 
requirements  for  federal  agencies.  Eventually,  all  government  contractors  could 
be  subject  to  the  bill. 

CONSUMER  PRIVACY  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  2002:  This  yet-to-be-passed  leg¬ 
islation,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Cliff  Stearns  (R-Fla.),  requires  all  online  businesses 
and  offline  corporations  that  engage  in  e-commerce  to  inform  consumers  what 
information  is  collected  and  how  it  is  used.  Furthermore,  consumers  have  the 
right  to  limit  the  amount  of  information  a  website  can  collect,  allowing  a  visitor 
to  leave  a  website  without  surrendering  personally  identifiable  data,  such  as  a 
name,  address  or  credit  card  number. 

FEDERAL  PRIVACY  AND  DATA  PROTECTION  POLICY  ACT  OF  2002:  Sen. 
Robert  Torricelli  (D-N.J.)  introduced  this  bill  that  requires  government 
agencies  to  come  up  with  privacy  policies,  appoint  a  privacy  manager  and 
undergo  third-party  privacy  audits.  -B.W. 


a  good  idea  into  effective  legislation  is  not  a 
simple  process,  however,  particularly  when  it 
involves  technology  policy. 

“Before  the  computer  era,  there  was  an 
established  ethic,”  says  Jim  Klein,  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. -based  vice  president  and 
research  director  for  Gartner.  “No  one 
would  think  about  walking  into  the  phar¬ 
macy  and  asking  for  your  medical  records, 
just  like  the  hardware  store  wouldn’t  tell 
your  neighbor  what  you  are  buying.”  The 
Internet-fueled  proliferation  of  data — and 
data  availability — has  created  a  paradox: 
Businesses  demand  the  benefits  of  a 
technology-enabled  world  along  with  the 
relative  anonymity,  or  privacy,  that  the 
pretechnology  world  provided.  The  gov¬ 
ernment’s  response  to  that  paradox  is  regu¬ 
lation  that  balances  business’s  need  for 
increasingly  detailed  data  with  the  public’s 
demand  for  privacy.  The  Graham-Leach- 
Bliley  Act  of  1999  set  rules  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  services  industry,  and  two  yet-to-be- 
passed  bills,  the  Cyberterrorism  Preparedness 
Act  of  2002  and  the  Consumer  Privacy  Act 
of  2002,  will  set  security  standards  for  the 
public  sector  and  govern  the  use  of  online 
information,  respectively  (see  “Be  Pre¬ 
pared,”  this  page).  HIPAA  will  do  the  same 
for  health  care. 

HIPAA’s  final  bill  gave  Congress  three 
years  to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  set 
of  privacy  and  security  regulations.  When 
the  deadline  came  and  went  without  any 
progress,  Congress  had  to  turn  the  task  over 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS),  which  kicked  it 
around  for  another  three  years.  As  of  press 
time,  HHS  was  expected  to  publish  com¬ 
pleted  regulations  on  Oct.  16 — less  than  six 
months  before  the  April  14,  2003,  go-live 
date.  As  many  health-care  CIOs  recognized, 
six  months  is  not  enough  time  to  prepare.  So 
for  the  past  couple  of  years,  they  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  awkward  position  of  imple¬ 
menting  systems  and  policies  in  order  to 
meet  an  unknown  set  of  requirements. 

It’s  a  challenge  that  CIOs  in  all  industries 
will  face  as  the  give-and-take  between  tech¬ 
nology  advances  and  public  wariness  con¬ 


tinues.  Luckily,  their  health-care  counterparts 
have  developed  a  process  that  could  serve  as 
“the  blueprint  you  would  follow  to  comply 
with  any  regulation,”  says  Claudia  Allen, 
CIO  of  St.  John  Health,  a  $1.6  billion 
Detroit-area  health-care  network.  Here’s  a 
look  at  that  blueprint. 

Do  the  Obvious  Things  Now 

Health-care  CIOs  have  a  simple  yet  effec¬ 
tive  approach  to  impending  regulation: 
Don’t  wait  for  final  legislation  to  make  obvi¬ 
ous  enhancements.  “For  instance,  we  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  put  pro¬ 
tected  health  information  on  the  Web  with¬ 
out  encryption  and  authentication,”  says 
Rick  Skinner,  CIO  for  the  Oregon  region  of 
Seattle-based  Providence  Health  System. 
“And  we  know  that  we  will  need  to  add 
role-based  access  to  our  systems.” 


Acting  well  in  advance  not  only  saves 
time  in  the  long  run,  it  also  gives  CIOs  a 
chance  to  make  changes  that  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  business  operations.  “If 
you  [view  these  changes]  simply  as  federal 
regulation,  then  they  have  little  intrinsic 
business  value,”  says  Skinner. 

Sam  Miller,  CIO  of  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Medical  Center  in  Tucson,  notes  that 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  security  problems 
in  health  care  is  that  doctors  don’t  take  the 
time  to  log  in  and  out  when  entering  patient 
information  into  hospital  computers.  And 
when  they  do,  “passwords  often  wind  up 
written  [on  the  side  of  the  computer],  held 
on  with  sticky  tape,”  he  says.  “It  is  essen¬ 
tially  unsecure.” 

In  addition,  Miller  anticipates  that  pass¬ 
word  protection  alone  won’t  cut  it  under 
HIPAA — and  even  if  it  does,  it’s  a  sloppy 
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practice.  So  two  years  ago  he  piloted  a 
biometric-based  sign-on  system,  in  which 
doctors  scan  their  fingerprints  and  immedi¬ 
ately  see  a  list  of  applications  they  can  access. 
The  system  improved  security  and  eliminated 
a  half-dozen  keystrokes,  saving  doctors’  time 
and  encouraging  more  secure  behavior. 
“[With  biometrics]  they  get  logged  in  auto¬ 
matically;  when  they  walk  away,  they  are 
clocked  out,”  says  Miller.  “That  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  improvement  in  workflow  for  the 
staff.”  (The  vendor  that  supplied  the  bio¬ 
metric  system  has  since  ceased  operations, 
and  Miller  has  closed  the  program.  He  is, 
however,  now  evaluating  alternatives  to 
restart  it.) 

Use  Common  Sense 

Process  improvements  don’t  have  to  be  as 
flashy  as  biometrics,  however.  The  rule  of 
thumb  is  common  sense.  For  example, 
when  St.  John  Health’s  Allen  upgraded  the 
hospital’s  desktops  in  order  to  ensure  that 
no  patient  data  could  be  stored  on  C  drives, 
she  standardized  on  one  desktop  configu¬ 
ration,  simultaneously  meeting  a  probable 
HIPAA  requirement  and  making  her  sup¬ 
port  staff’s  job  much  easier.  “We’re  always 
looking  to  make  things  better  and  lower  the 
cost,”  she  says. 

Health-care  CIOs  advise  locking  yourself 
in  a  room  and  coming  up  with  10  actions 
you  can  take  immediately  to  improve  infor¬ 
mation  security.  That’s  basically  what  the 
policy-makers  are  doing,  says  Catherine 
Schulten,  a  Bethesda,  Md. -based  Sybase 
health-care  business  development  manager 
who  has  testified  before  committees  working 
on  HIPAA.  Furthermore,  the  privacy  and 
security  workgroups  are  staffed  by  knowl¬ 
edgeable  people  who  are  trying  not  to  over- 

In  an  effort  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  Sam  Miller,  CIO  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  Medical  Center  in  Tucson, 
implemented  a  biometric-based  system 
to  promote  more  secure  user  behavior 
and  to  improve  workflow. 
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whelm  health-care  organizations,  adds 
Schulten,  who  has  also  written  reviews  of 
HHS  policies  for  her  company  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  CIOs  agree  and  add  that  about 
70  percent  of  the  draft  legislation  is  com¬ 
mon  sense.  “In  the  absence  of  HIPAA,  I 
would  probably  do  most  of  these  things 
anyway  to  ensure  a  reasonable  amount  of 
security,”  says  Schulten. 

Look  to  the  Past 

David  Marckel,  an  IT  manager  with  Blue- 
Cross  BlueShield  of  Tennessee,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Chattanooga,  advocates  checking 
draft  legislation  against  previously  passed 
legislation  as  another  way  to  reassure  your¬ 
self.  Marckel  notes  that  many  of  the  security 
and  privacy  proposals  in  HIPAA,  such  as 
electronic  signature  guidelines,  are  similar  to 
those  that  have  evolved  through  recent 
Medicare  legislation,  which  dictates  rules  for 


health-care  organizations  that  expect  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  government.  HHS  is  in 
charge  of  setting  both  HIPAA  rules  and  Cen¬ 
ters  for  Medicare  &  Medicaid  Services 
(CMS)  standards.  It  follows,  Marckel 
believes,  that  HHS  wouldn’t  contradict  itself. 
“We  used  CMS  privacy  and  security  audit 
guidelines  as  a  basis,”  he  says.  “We  figure  if 
it  passed  a  CMS  audit,  it  should  pass 
HIPAA  regulations.” 

Teach  Your 
Organization  Well 

At  first  glance,  HIPAA  may  look  like  a  text¬ 
book  IT  project.  But  just  as  controlling  the 
flow  of  data  isn’t  as  easy  as  tightening  a  few 
core  systems,  CIOs  have  learned  that  meet¬ 
ing  HIPAA  requirements  is  not  just  an  IT 
project.  “As  we  learned  more  about  HIPAA 
we  realized  that  it  was  weighted  more 
toward  health-care  operations,”  says  St. 
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Privacy 


John’s  Allen.  CIOs  must  make  sure  every¬ 
one — from  the  CEO  down  to  the  individual 
contributor — knows  that  protecting  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  companywide  initiative  that  will 
require  new  behavior. 

A  CIO  can  build  the  world’s  most  impen¬ 
etrable  firewall,  but  if  a  resident  who  works 


in  an  HTV  clinic  loses  his  PDA,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  then  all  bets  are  off.  Likewise,  there  is 
no  point  in  restricting  access  to  a  patient’s 
record  if  doctors  discuss  the  case  within 
earshot  of  nonauthorized  personnel  (or 
reporters).  Although  educating  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  large  is  not  the  CIO’s  job — “You 
can’t  just  tell  someone  to  rearrange  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  a  clinic  office  to  make  sure  the 
printers  aren’t  accessible,”  says  Providence’s 
Skinner — it  is  the  CIO’s  responsibility  to 
make  sure  the  CEO  understands  the  impact 
of  the  regulations. 

Fortunately,  it’s  easy  to  make  a  com¬ 
pelling  argument:  If  a  health-care  organiza¬ 
tion  violates  HIPAA  and  doesn’t  have  a 
clear,  written  policy  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
honest  mistake,  top  executives  can  go  to  jail. 
The  end  result  of  the  privacy  clause,  says 
Skinner,  is  that  “tens  of  thousands  of  people 
have  to  receive  some  amount  of  training.” 

But  before  behavior  can  be  modified, 
organizations  must  first  conduct  a  gap 
analysis  to  assess  how  much  training  is  nec¬ 
essary.  That  job  is  best  done  by  a  consultant, 

cio.com  Read  more  about  staffing 
for  security  in  SECURITY  CHOICES 
YOU  NEED  TO  MAKE  at  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks,  and  check  out  our  Security 
Research  Center  at  www.cio.com/security. 


says  Bradley  Harslem,  CIO  of  Addison, 
Texas-based  health-care  management  serv¬ 
ices  provider  Concentra.  Despite  the  stigma 
that  consultants  are  opportunistic  profiteers, 
Harslem  says  that  their  objectivity  is  more 
important  than  any  stereotype.  “Consultants 
gave  us  a  framework  for  not  reinventing  the 


wheel,”  he  says.  “They  helped  us  jump-start 
the  brain  work.”  With  help  from  consult¬ 
ants,  Concentra  has  devised  more  than  one 
type  of  training  program  to  see  which  works 
best.  Harslem  hopes  taking  those  steps  will 
help  Concentra  avoid  the  bad  publicity  that 
could  stem  from  an  honest  mistake. 

Plan,  Don’t  Do 

Regardless  of  how  well-crafted  draft  legisla¬ 
tion  is,  there  are  inevitably  parts  that  could 
have  debilitating  consequences.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  important  to  plan  as  if  they  will  make 
the  final  bill.  But  instead  of  making  changes 
now,  “you  wait  for  [the  regulations]  to  get 
decided  and  hope  you  will  not  be  thrown  into 
a  crisis,”  says  Dutch  Dobish,  vice  president 
for  regulatory  law  and  privacy  officer  for  Rite 
Aid  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  One  hot-button  issue 
with  HIPAA,  for  instance,  has  been  consent 
requirements,  which  Dobish  says  “defied 
common  sense.”  The  consent  requirement 
was  intended  to  protect  patients  whose 
information  falls  into  the  wrong  hands  by 
forbidding  the  recipient  of  the  information 
from  using  it  without  expressed  written  per¬ 
mission.  For  instance,  an  optometrist  who 
has  access  to  an  eye  exam  study  from  a 
nearby  university  hospital  would  be  restricted 
from  using  the  information  as  a  way  to  target 
potential  customers. 

However,  the  regulation  as  originally  writ¬ 


ten  also  made  it  illegal  for  pharmacists  to  fill 
prescriptions  that  a  doctor  phones  in.  In 
other  words,  the  pharmacist  couldn’t  fill  the 
prescription  until  the  patient  gives  written 
consent  that  the  information  can  be  used — a 
giant  inconvenience  for  a  sick  person.  Dobish 
had  planned  to  set  up  a  national  consent 
tracking  database  within  his  organization  so 
that  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  that 
requirement.  Fortunately,  Health  and  Hu¬ 
man  Services  announced  in  late  August  that 
it  would  drop  the  requirement.  However, 
Dobish’s  work  in  that  area  was  not  lost;  Rite 
Aid  now  intends  to  use  that  framework  to 
comply  with  an  acknowledgement  tracking 
form  that  is  expected  to  be  included  in  the 
final  regulation. 

Lobby  for  Change 

Those  who  strongly  believe  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  blatantly  wrong  have  another  alter¬ 
native:  lobbying.  Professional  groups  such  as 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
national  BlueCross  and  BlueShield  Associa¬ 
tion  all  lobby  on  behalf  of  their  members. 
But  that  isn’t  always  enough.  Most  CIOs 
interviewed  for  this  story  have  talked  or  writ¬ 
ten  to  their  congressional  representatives. 
Mary  Henderson,  executive  director  of  the 
national  HIPAA  program  for  Oakland, 
Calif.-based  Kaiser  Permanente,  testified 
before  an  HHS  committee  against  the  con¬ 
sent  requirement,  which  she  adds  “was  of 
no  value  and  cost  a  lot  of  money.”  She  also 
worked  with  Kaiser  Permanente’s  lobbying 
group  in  Washington  to  make  her  case. 

Health  care  will  continue  to  evolve  as  new 
technologies  go  mainstream.  And  it’s  the 
same  for  any  industry.  “When  it  comes  to 
privacy,”  says  Martin,  “it  is  everyone’s 
responsibility,  and  as  service  providers  we 
need  to  be  more  conscious  of  it.  Whether  I 
am  dealing  with  financial  information  or 
health  information,  it  has  become  part  of  our 
culture  to  respect  privacy.”  Besides,  he  adds, 
“it  is  generally  the  right  thing  to  do.”  BE] 


Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  can  be  reached  at 
bworthen@cio.  com . 


CIOs  must  make  sure  everyone— from  the  CEO 

down  to  the  individual  contributor— knows 
that  protecting  information  is  a  company¬ 
wide  initiative  that  will  require  new  behavior. 
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Dell  server  consolidation. 

Saves  money. 
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Spells  doom  for  your  old  servers 


Dell  Enterprise 


Consolidate  with  Dell  and  you'll  need  to  find  a  new  use  for  your  old  servers. 


What  kind  of  server  consolidation  solutions  does  Dell  bring  to  your  enterprise?  Just  what  you'd  expect:  A  legendary  focus  on  you, 
the  customer,  that's  as  relentless  as  our  focus  on  driving  down  costs.  An  end-to-end  solution  that  saves  you  money  today  and 
tomorrow  by  delivering: 
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TCO  and  accelerating  time  to  ROI. 

«  Optimized  uptime/maximized  investment.  Dell's  new  systems  management  solutions  deploy  software,  tools  and 
services  which  simplify  and  automate  server  systems  administration.  Leveraging  your  IT  resources  and  maximizing 
your  IT  dollar. 

«  Server  consolidation  services.  Our  comprehensive  portfolio  includes  consolidation  readiness  assessment, 
consolidation  design  and  transformation,  customer  training  and  certification,  deployment  and  high  availability 

Dell  PowerEdge‘“  Servers  use  Intel®  Xeon®  Processors. 

support  services. 


o  Flexible  financing  alternatives.  Dell  gives  you  a  variety  of  financing  avenues  designed  to  help  you  optimize  ROI. 


For  nearly  20  years,  we've  revolutionized  the  way  the  world  buys  and  manages  technology.  Now  find  out  how 
Dell's  direct  approach  can  revolutionize  your  server  consolidation.  To  learn  more  about  the  Dell  ROI  test,  visit 


www.dell.com/serverROI. 


Flexible  solutions  that  can  cut  costs  today  and  tomorrow.  Easy  as 
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Case  Files: 

CUSTOMER  FOCUS 

►  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 
VALUE  PROPOSITION 


ORGANIZATION 

HEADQUARTERS 

College  Park,  Md. 

USERS 

3,500  students,  faculty  and  staff  in 
Smith  School 

URL 

www.rhsmith.umd.edu 


KM  PROBLEM 

To  provide  students,  faculty  and 
staff  with  an  advanced  IT  infra¬ 
structure  and  a  user-friendly  gate¬ 
way  to  networked  applications  and 
collaborative  tools  in  support  of 
the  school’s  mission  and  goals. 


THE  PLAYERS 

HOWARD  FRANK 

Dean  of  the  Smith  School 

SANDOR  BOYSON 

Chief  of  information  strategy  and 
director  of  the  Smith  School’s 
Supply  Chain  Management  Center 

ERNIE  SOFFRONOFF 

Portalmaster 

CASE  ANALYST 

CARL  FRAPPAOLO 

Cofounder  and  consulting  practice 
leader,  Delphi  Group 


University  of  Maryland’s  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business 


Portal  U . 

How  to  connect  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni  and  businesses 
so  that  they  can  share  the  school’s  services,  research  and 
applications?  Go  for  the  gateway  approach. 

BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  Howard  Frank  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland’s  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of 
Business  as  dean.  He  had  recently  ended  a  four- 
year  tenure  with  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Project  Agency,  which  invented  the  technology 
that  became  the  Internet,  and  the  wide-eyed  tech¬ 
nologist  was  looking  forward  to  his  next  chal¬ 
lenge:  He  wanted  to  make  the  Smith  School  the 
premier  technology-oriented  business  school  in 
the  world. 

“We  had  the  raw  material  here,  and  I  had 
the  support  of  the  president  of  the  university 
and  the  faculty,”  says  Frank. 

To  reach  his  lofty  goal,  he  rejiggered  the  cur¬ 
riculum  so  that  it  now  emphasizes  courses  in 
e-business,  supply  chain  management,  business 
process  integration  and  global  knowledge  man¬ 
agement.  He  also  hired  a  slew  of  new  instruc¬ 
tors — 55  in  the  past  four  years. 

While  the  curriculum  shifted  in  response  to 
the  business  world’s  need  for  tech-savvy  gradu¬ 
ates,  the  school’s  IT  infrastructure  remained  a 
relic  of  the  past.  It  was  ironic  that  a  business 
school  trying  to  turn  out  tomorrow’s  tech  lead¬ 
ers  should  be  hobbled  by  such  a  dated  system. 

The  fact  was  that  the  school  lacked  the 


proper  infrastructure  to  support  its  3,500  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  on  both  its  main  campus  in 
College  Park,  Md.,  and  at  its  satellite  campuses 
in  Shady  Grove,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Users  on  the  satellite  campuses  could  not 
get  the  same  level  or  quality  of  access  to  appli¬ 
cations  and  systems  that  students  on  the  main 
campus  received.  And  students  and  faculty  on 
the  main  campus  could  run  applications  only 
from  a  networked  PC;  they  could  not  access  the 
Smith  School’s  systems  remotely. 

“We  have  large  financial  databases  that  our 
faculty  in  the  finance  department  uses,”  says 
Sandor  Boyson,  the  Smith  School’s  effusive 
information  strategy  chief  and  director  of  its 
Supply  Chain  Management  Center.  “When  they 
leave  this  institution  at  night,  those  [databases] 
are  no  longer  accessible  to  them  because  they’re 
physically  contained  behind  the  firewall.” 

In  addition,  students  and  faculty  were  forced 
to  use  e-mail  to  share  ideas  and  edit  documents, 
which  created  all  sorts  of  headaches  when  it 
came  time  to  synchronize  document  versions, 
never  mind  the  tax  it  levied  on  the  network. 

Further  complicating  students’  lives  was  the 
problem  of  identities.  Students  had  to  memo- 
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Case  Files 


Knowledge  Management 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS 

PORTALS:  IT'S  ACADEMIC 

BY  CARL  FRAPPAOLO 

IT  IS  REFRESHING— and  about  time— to  see  that  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning  is  keeping  pace  with  the  realities  of 
the  workforce.  While  I  am  aware  of  some  schools  that 
include  courses  on  knowledge  management  in  their  IS  and 
MBA  programs,  the  University  of  Maryland's  Robert  H. 

Smith  School  of  Business  has  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  is.  For  this,  the  school  is  lauded. 

But  there  are  more  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  case 
study.  For  several  years,  portals  have  been  touted  as  a  tactical 
application  of  KM.  This  case  study  clearly  illustrates  some  of 
the  major  reasons  that  is  so.  Foremost,  though,  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Sandor  Boyson,  the  school’s  information  strategy 
chief,  illustrate  once  again  that  the  technology  challenges 
always  pale  when  compared  with  the  cultural.  And  he  hit  one 
critical  issue  dead  on:  trusted  content. 

For  any  portal  or  knowledge  system  to  be  accessed,  let  alone  embraced,  there 
must  be  assurances  that  its  content  is  valid,  timely  and  authentic,  and  that  informa¬ 
tion  ownership  and  security  is  maintained— in  a  word,  trustworthy  at  all  levels.  This 
is  not  a  technology  issue.  Indeed,  within  the  university  population,  Boyson’s  imple¬ 
mentation  team  was  given  a  relatively  receptive  audience.  But  Ernie  Soffronoff, 
eSmith’s  portalmaster,  says  he  still  spent  “far  less  time  trying  to  figure  out  creative 
technical  solutions  than  I  did  building  the  relationships  and  creating  trust  with  the 
people  who  I  needed  to  integrate  the  portal  with." 

We  also  saw  that  the  the  biggest  overarching  benefit  typically  provided  through  a 
portal  is  a  single  point  of  access  to  myriad  information  sources  in  a  collaborative 
environment.  Once  that  is  established  in  a  trusted  framework,  the  portal  is  basically 
guaranteed  a  successful  deployment,  especially  given  that  there  also  exists  a  clearly 
defined  business  need  and  visionary  sponsor.  Sure,  there  is  always  the  need  to  tweak 
front  ends  and  features  based  on  experience,  but  when  it  comes  to  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,  trust  and  facilitated-personalized  access  are  academically  fundamental. 


Carl  Frappaolo  is  the 
cofounder  and  consult¬ 
ing  practice  leader  of 
Delphi  Group,  a  Boston- 
based  company  provid¬ 
ing  consulting,  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  on 
information  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management. 


rize  as  many  as  16  user  names  and  pass¬ 
words  for  each  online  course  and  for  each 
system  they  used  on  a  regular  basis.  They 
also  complained  that  they  didn’t  have  access 
to  a  centralized  calendar  and  had  to  look  in 
as  many  as  four  places  to  get  information 
on  social  and  academic  events  on  campus. 

To  rectify  those  woes,  the  school  invested 
several  million  dollars  to  create  a  Web-based 
portal — the  eSmith  Web  Portal — where  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  staff  and  external  partners 
such  as  alumni,  other  academic  institutions 
and  businesses  can  access  all  the  services, 
research  and  applications  they  need  to  man¬ 
age  and  register  for  classes,  post  and  read 
syllabi,  download  white  papers,  participate 
in  online  classes,  and  share  research. 

“With  the  portal,  you  log  on  once,  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  who  you  are,  it  sends  authorization 
to  the  systems  you  need  to  use,  and  you’re 
in,”  says  Boyson.  “You  can  get  documents 
on  your  shared  drive  no  matter  where  you 
are  as  long  as  you  have  a  Web  browser  and 
an  Internet  connection.” 

The  eSmith  portal,  which  went  live  Oct.  1, 
is  personalized  for  each  user  based  on  his 
preferences  and  role  in  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  It  also  facilitates  collaboration  on 
research  projects,  and  ultimately  provides  the 
foundation  for  the  knowledge  sharing  that’s 
necessary  to  keep  a  business  school  compet¬ 
itive  with,  if  not  exceeding,  the  Ivy  Leagues. 

Origins  of  the  Portal 

The  idea  for  the  eSmith  portal  came  from 
work  the  Smith  School’s  Supply  Chain  Man¬ 
agement  Center  did  with  the  state  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  in 
developing  portals.  Boyson  says  the  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  a  good  understanding  of  the 
benefits  the  Smith  School  could  reap  by 
launching  something  similar.  His  experience 
deploying  online  course  management  tools 
in  the  past,  coupled  with  the  school’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  Educause  (an  association 
charged  with  advancing  academia  through 
the  innovative  use  of  IT),  gave  him  an  idea 
of  the  basic  functionality  needed. 

Around  January  2001,  Boyson  drafted  a 
proposal  for  the  dean  outlining  how  the 


Smith  School  could  use  a  portal.  The  tech- 
sawy  dean  approved,  and  Boyson  gathered 
a  core  team  of  the  school’s  CIO  and  CTO, 
as  well  as  a  portalmaster,  systems  adminis¬ 
trator  and  two  application  specialists,  who 
began  working  on  a  prototype  that  fall. 

Team  members  first  created  the  basic 
infrastructure,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  eMaryland  portal  the  Supply  Chain  Cen¬ 
ter  had  built.  It  consists  of  the  university’s 
lightweight  directory  access  protocol,  or 
LDAP,  server,  which  essentially  functions  as 


a  directory  of  everyone  in  the  Smith  School 
community  and  which  allows  portal  users 
to  get  customized  views  of  content  and 
access  to  applications  based  on  who  they 
are.  A  portal  server  from  iPlanet  (a  Sun 
Microsystems  product)  provides  security. 
There’s  also  an  application  server  from  ATG 
and  an  Autonomy  search  engine.  The  appli¬ 
cation  and  portal  servers  run  on  hardware 
and  software  from  Sun  Microsystems;  Ora¬ 
cle  provides  the  back-end  databases. 

Those  vendors  were  chosen  because  they 
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offer  products  that  are  Web-centric,  based 
on  open  standards,  interoperable  with  the 
university’s  LDAP,  and  because  they  re¬ 
quired  minimal  customization. 

Once  the  core  infrastructure  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  development  team  surveyed  and 
met  one-on-one  with  department  heads, 
faculty,  staff  and  students  about  what  they 
wanted  to  see  in  the  portal.  The  finance 
department  in  particular  wanted  to  make 
sure  students  could  access  databases  con¬ 
taining  historical  corporate  financial  infor¬ 
mation  often  needed  for  assignments.  Based 
on  feedback,  the  team  also  added  online 
course  management,  instant  messaging  and 
collaboration  applications  to  the  portal. 

By  February  2002,  they  had  a  beta  ver¬ 
sion  that  one  of  the  school’s  e-commerce 
classes  could  evaluate. 

Ernie  Soffronoff,  a  graduate  of  the  Smith 
School  who  now  serves  as  eSmith’s  portal- 
master,  says  that  most  of  the  changes  made 


were  to  screen  prompts  intended  to  guide 
the  user  from  one  page  to  another.  For 
example,  during  the  beta  phase,  the  log-in 
page  asked  for  a  “user  ID.”  But  the  students 
often  have  more  than  one  user  name,  and 
they  didn’t  know  which  to  use.  In  the  next 
iteration,  the  log-in  screen  asked  specifically 
for  the  user’s  university  directory  user  name. 

Usability  testing  of  the  portal  involved 
making  sure  it  could  stand  up  to  thousands 
of  hits  at  a  time.  Since  Sun  Microsystems 
had  already  done  a  formal  scalability  study 
of  eMaryland  and  since  the  Smith  School 
was  using  the  same  architecture,  the  team 
spent  only  two  days  stress-testing  eSmith. 

Technical  Challenges, 

Cultural  Solutions 

In  adding  collaboration  and  single  sign-on 
applications  to  the  portal  infrastructure,  the 
team  ran  into  a  spate  of  technical  hurdles. 
They  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to  give  external 
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users,  like  alumni  who  aren’t  in  the  university 
directory,  access  to  the  portal.  Working  with 
the  university’s  IT  department,  the  team  cre¬ 
ated  subcommunities  of  users  that  can  be 
dynamically  generated  within  the  LDAP 
directory  to  be  recognized  even  if  they  are 
not  usual  Smith  School  members. 

The  biggest  challenge  was  integrating  the 
university’s  siloed  campus  systems  so  that  a 
user  would  automatically  have  access  to  all 
the  systems.  That  meant  the  LDAP  servers, 
HR,  e-mail  and  student  registration  systems, 
and  several  others — which  previously 
required  separate  log-in  names — would  have 
to  recognize  a  single  log-in  from  the  portal. 
The  development  team  wound  up  writing 
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special  code  for  each  system  to  teach  it  to 
accept  the  portal  system’s  user  names. 

After  that  issue  was  cleared  up,  they  dis¬ 
covered  another  one:  system  time-outs. 

Each  campus  system  had  its  own  limit  of 
how  long  an  account  could  be  inactive  before 
a  user  was  logged  off.  The  portal  could  be 
inactive  for  30  minutes,  but  the  student  reg¬ 
istration  system  shut  off  after  15  minutes. 
“We  had  to  make  sure  that  the  portal  would 
honor  the  time-outs  of  these  systems,”  says 
Soffronoff.  Again,  the  development  team 
handled  this  case-by-case,  adhering  to  the 
security  concerns  of  each  system. 

During  the  process,  the  development  staff, 
Soffronoff  in  particular,  had  to  build  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  individual  owners  of  each  of 
the  systems.  “It  was  a  little  surprising  to  me,” 
says  Soffronoff.  “I  spent  far  less  time  trying  to 
figure  out  creative  technical  solutions  than  I 
did  building  the  relationships  and  creating 
trust  with  the  people  who  I  needed  to  inte¬ 


grate  the  portal  with.  That  was  a  harder  task 
in  most  cases  than  any  of  the  technical  work 
that  needed  to  go  on  for  the  integration.” 

Vive  La  Difference 

Although  the  portal  wasn’t  fully  imple¬ 
mented  when  this  story  was  reported, 
Boyson  says  that  by  the  summer  of  2002 
professors  had  managed  more  than  50 
courses  via  the  portal.  “In  two  semesters, 
we’ve  had  2,226  online  users  of  the  course 
content  service  the  portal  provides,”  he 
adds.  And  that’s  almost  half  of  the  Smith 
School’s  current  5,000  user  base. 

These  days,  with  the  online  collaboration 
space,  students  can  submit  their  homework 
online,  and  with  the  course  management 
system,  professors  can  return  it,  graded,  via 
the  portal.  Students  at  satellite  campuses  can 
get  the  same  level  and  quality  of  access  to 
systems.  And  graduate  students  and  faculty 
can  collaborate  with  private  sector  partners 


like  PepsiCo  on  data-mining  projects. 

While  the  Smith  School  may  not  yet  be 
ranked  numero  uno  in  business  technology, 
it  is  consistently  ranked  among  the  top  25 
business  schools  nationwide  and  among  the 
top  10  technology  business  schools.  The 
knowledge  management  infrastructure  and 
capabilities  the  portal  offers  will  provide 
remote  students  with  a  more  stable  learning 
environment  and  all  students  with  a  richer 
academic  experience.  With  the  new  collab¬ 
orative  capabilities,  the  Smith  School  can 
publish  high-quality  research  with  greater 
frequency,  which  will  help  the  school  main¬ 
tain  its  edge,  if  not  surpass  the  pack.  And 
isn’t  organizational  improvement  the  goal 
of  every  enterprise  that  undertakes  a  knowl¬ 
edge  management  project?  HEJ 
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or  most  companies  today, 
B2B  transactions  start  and 
end  with  the  purchase 
order— with  billing  and  pay¬ 
ment  still  largely  done  the 
old-fashioned  way,  on  paper. 

But  many  companies  are 
increasingly  seeing  fully  digital  transac¬ 
tions— including  invoicing— as  the  wave  of 
the  future  to  save  money  and  improve 
efficiency.  For  those  companies  that  buy 
and  sell  goods  or  services  online  and  use 
the  Web  to  manage  their  logistics,  elec¬ 
tronic  invoice  presentment  and  payment 
(EIPP)  technology— sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  digital  invoices— is  the  next  logical 
e-business  step.  And  it’s  a  trend  CIOs 
need  to  pay  attention  to. 

Early  adopters  of  these  new  Web-based 
financial  applications,  including  AT&T 
Wireless,  Con-Way  Transportation  Ser¬ 
vices  and  General  Electric,  have  begun  to 
achieve  savings  throughout  the  enterprise. 
Among  the  benefits:  In  addition  to  lower¬ 
ing  invoice  processing  costs,  companies 
can  reduce  billing  errors,  improve  cash 
flow,  provide  better  customer  service,  and 
obtain  more  timely  and  accurate  data  for 
analyzing  how  they  spend  money  or  sell 
their  products.  A  year  ago,  TowerGroup,  a 
market  research  company,  predicted  that 
by  2005,  the  number  of  business  and  con¬ 
sumer  bills  that  will  be  presented  and  paid 
electronically  will  approach  5  billion  world- 
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wide,  up  from  60  million  in  2001. 

Though  companies  have  long  known 
that  they  save  money  when  they  pay  (or 
get  paid)  electronically,  it’s  the  ability  to 
manage  invoices  online  that  makes  the 
business  case.  From  a  survey  of  more 
than  100  U.S.-based  corporations  with  at 
least  $100  million  in  revenue,  Avivah 
Litan,  vice  president  and  research  director 
of  financial  systems  for  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  Gartner,  concludes  that  suppliers 
that  bill  their  customers  electronically  can 
earn  back  their  investments — and  save  an 
average  of  $5.7  million  a  year — if  a  mere 
2.3  percent  of  their  invoices  are  “viewed, 
paid  and  disputed”  online. 

But  there  are  still  many  hurdles  to 
overcome.  For  instance,  the  break-even 
point  for  bill  recipients  is  less  clear.  John 
Hagerty,  vice  president  with  AMR  Re¬ 


integration  picture.  But  as  more  and  more 
companies  aim  to  eliminate  paper  from 
business  payment  transactions,  it’s  a  chal¬ 
lenge  many  CIOs  will  have  to  meet. 

Customers  Like  it... 

any  EIPP  software  vendors  mar¬ 
ket  their  products  to  financial  offi¬ 
cers  of  supplier  companies  with 
the  promise  of  faster  payments  and,  as  a 
result,  improved  cash  flow.  It  may  be  a 
coincidence,  but  the  technology  started  to 
flourish  as  the  economy  soured.  “It  fit  into 
the  business  climate  that  we’re  in,”  par¬ 
ticularly  after  9/11,  says  Bob  Novaria, 
treasurer  of  BP  North  America  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  e-billing  implementation  project 
for  the  U.S.  division  of  aviation  fuel  and 
lubricant  seller  Air  BP.  Customers  using 
Air  BP’s  electronic  billing  and  payment 
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search  in  Boston,  observes  that  EIPP 
vendors  first  concentrated  on  helping  sell¬ 
ers  generate  electronic  invoices  and  are 
only  now  writing  code  to  help  buyers 
load  the  data  into  their  ERP  systems  for 
processing. 

The  key  to  deriving  the  most  value  from 
EIPP  technology  is  to  integrate  it  with 
back-office  applications  like  ERP,  pur¬ 
chasing,  accounts  payable,  order  manage¬ 
ment  and  call  center  systems.  “Integration 
is  where  you  get  the  direct  savings,”  says 
Judy  Cavalieri,  director  of  e-business  strat¬ 
egy  and  marketing  with  AT&T  Wireless 
in  Redmond,  Wash.  Given  that  integrat¬ 
ing  systems  and  processes  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  CIOs  face  today,  EIPP 
can  further  complicate  an  already  daunting 


service,  which  is  provided  through 
Citibank,  do  pay  faster,  says  Novaria,  in 
part  because  Warrenville,  Ill.-based  Air  BP 
and  its  customers  can  now  identify  billing 
mistakes  before  an  invoice  is  past  due. 

But  as  with  many  e-commerce  applica¬ 
tions,  it’s  the  purchasers  of  goods  and 
services,  rather  than  the  suppliers,  that  are 
driving  adoption.  Jacquelyn  Barretta,  vice 
president  of  information  services  with 
Con-Way  Transportation  Services  based 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  only  began  online 
invoicing  in  March  after  contending  with 
mail  delays  caused  by  the  anthrax  scare. 
The  logistics  company,  which  logged 
nearly  $2  billion  in  sales  last  year,  hopes  to 
cut  invoicing  costs  by  90  percent  by 
switching  to  electronic  billing.  But  its  cus- 
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tomers,  many  of  whom  have  received 
invoices  via  electronic  data  interchange  for 
many  years,  had  as  their  first  priority  get¬ 
ting  copies  of  their  shipping  manifests 
online  and  being  able  to  check  the  status 
of  their  shipments.  “Just  seeing  an  invoice 
electronically  versus  on  paper  doesn’t  save 
[customers’]  money,”  says  Stewart  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  CTO  with  Elemica,  a  B2B 
exchange  for  the  chemicals  industry  based 
in  Wayne,  Pa.  The  real  payoff  comes 
when  companies  can  use  their  supply 
chain  management  systems  to  reconcile 
the  invoice  with  purchase  orders  and 
delivery  records,  and  net  out  what  they 
owe  without  anyone  having  to  rekey  data 
or  pick  up  the  phone  to  dispute  errors. 

In  May,  Fairfield,  Conn.-based  General 
Electric  implemented  software  from  Data- 
Cert  that  allows  its  legal  department  to 
receive  electronic  invoices  from  several 
hundred  outside  law  firms  that  support  the 
company.  The  project  responds  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  mandate  that  GE’s  business  units 
eliminate  paper  from  their  purchasing  and 
payment  process,  says  Suzanne  Hawkins, 
senior  counsel  for  legal  operations,  whose 
job  includes  choosing  information  systems 
to  support  GE’s  930  in-house  attorneys. 
Most  of  the  lawyers  already  use  a  corpo¬ 
rate  purchasing  system  and  pay  their  bills 
through  a  common  accounts  payable  sys¬ 
tem.  The  EIPP  software  will  integrate  the 
two  systems,  says  Hawkins. 

Hawkins  anticipates  significant  finan¬ 
cial  and  productivity  savings  when  she 
gets  her  first  set  of  annual  metrics  next 
month.  Among  its  benefits,  the  EIPP  soft¬ 
ware  allows  GE  to  automatically  validate 
every  invoice  it  gets  according  to  the 
terms  of  its  contracts  with  each  firm, 
rather  than  having  lawyers  manually 
review  the  bills  for  erroneous  or  dupli¬ 
cate  charges.  Hawkins  plans  to  tie  the 
EIPP  software  into  the  purchasing  system 
this  month.  When  bills  come  in,  they’ll 
be  checked  against  purchase  orders  to 
ensure  that  enough  money  has  been  bud¬ 
geted — eliminating  more  manual  data 
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entry.  In  addition,  the  DataCert  system 
will  automatically  deliver  invoice  details 
to  GE’s  Outside  Counsel  Management 
System,  which  Hawkins  uses  to  analyze 
how  the  company  spends  its  annual 
budget  of  more  than  $200  million  for 
external  legal  help — yet  more  data  that 
was  formerly  entered  manually.  By  mid- 
June,  19  business  units  out  of  30  and  250 
out  of  400  domestic  law  firms  had  gone 
online. 

As  a  big  spender,  GE  had  plenty  of 
clout  to  push  its  legal  suppliers,  many  of 
them  also  large  companies,  online.  Cav- 
alieri,  with  AT&T  Wireless,  says  compe¬ 
tition  for  thousands  of  small  business 
customers  influenced  her  company’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  deploy  EIPP  technology  last  year. 
The  company  fielded  an  online  account 
management,  billing  and  payment  appli¬ 
cation  from  software  vendor  Edocs  for 
its  3  million  small  business  and  consumer 
customers.  About  600,000  use  it  so  far. 
The  company  is  exploring  a  similar 
application  for  large  enterprises  that  now 
get  their  invoices  on  a  compact  disc  but 
felt  more  pressure  to  start  with  the  small 
business  customers  that  didn’t  have  an 
online  billing  and  payment  option.  As 
part  of  AT&T  Wireless’s  online  customer 
service  package,  electronic  billing  and 
payment  has  helped  reduce  customer 
turnover  by  about  20  percent,  she  says. 
Meanwhile,  the  company  saves  money 
by  reducing  the  number  of  billing  ques¬ 
tions  handled  by  call  center  reps, 

...But  Integration  Takes  Work 

One  can’t,  however,  buy  an  EIPP 
solution  that  comes  already  inte¬ 
grated  with  any  ERP,  supply  chain, 
CRM  or  financial  management  system. 
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John  Van  Decker,  senior  program  director  for 
application  delivery  strategies  with  Meta 
Group  in  Stamford,  Conn,  says  it  will  take 
another  three  years  before  the  major  ERP 
vendors  incorporate  Internet-based  invoice 
payment  solutions  into  their  accounts  payable 
software.  Gartner’s  Litan  says,  “The  biggest 
technical  issue  that  companies  have  is  inte¬ 
gration  with  a  legacy  system  or  ERP  system.” 

Hawkins  says  DataCert  had  to  write  a 
custom  electronic  invoice  format  so  that 
invoice  data  from  the  outside  law  firms 
approved  by  an  inside  GE  lawyer  could  be 
delivered  electronically  to  GE’s  accounts 
payable  system,  the  Outside  Counsel  Man¬ 
agement  System  and  the  purchasing  system. 


Starting  about  a  year  ago,  integration  with 
the  first  two  systems  took  about  six  months 
and  “was  a  lot  of  work  on  our  side  and 
[DataCert’s]  side,”  says  Hawkins. 

Con- Way’s  Barretta  says  she  decided  to 
build  her  EIPP  system  in-house  because  she 
could  not  find  packaged  software  that  met 
her  company’s  needs,  particularly  modules 
that  would  be  easy  to  integrate  with  the 
existing  information  security  system  the 
company  uses  to  authenticate  its  online  cus¬ 
tomers.  “We’re  an  Oracle  Financials  user, 
and  we  looked  very  closely  at  what  they  had 
to  offer,  but  at  the  time  we  started  building 
the  application  they  didn’t  have  what  we 
wanted,”  says  Barretta.  “Package  add-ons 


Electronic  invoicing  works  best  when  your  partners  join  in 


UNLESS  YOUR  TRADING  PARTNERS  are  willing  to  bill  you  or  pay  you  online,  there’s 
little  use  in  deploying  electronic  invoice  presentment  and  payment  (EIPP)  technology. 
Getting  them  on  board  requires  being  flexible  and  minimizing  the  amount  of  system-to- 
system  integration  needed  to  participate.  Here’s  how  some  buyers  and  sellers  have 
brought  their  trading  partners  online: 

■  AT&T  Wireless  gives  small  business  and  consumer  customers  the  choice  to  manage 
their  entire  relationship  with  the  company  online  through  its  website  or  to  use  the  Web 
for  just  some  transactions.  Judy  Cavalieri,  the  company’s  director  of  e-business  strat¬ 
egy  and  marketing,  says  AT&T  Wireless  is  also  considering  whether  to  offer  customers 
financial  incentives  to  go  paperless. 

■  Con-Way  Transportation  Services  pushes  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  route 
invoices  to  multiple  recipients  and  eliminate  mail  delays,  says  Vice  President  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Jacquelyn  Barretta.  Customers  have  to  arrange  to  be  authenticated  by 
Con-Way’s  systems  but  can  otherwise  choose  how  they  view  the  data— on  Con-Way’s 
site  or  downloaded  into  their  own  systems. 

■  General  Electric’s  legal  department  informed  its  outside  law  firms  that  its  goal  was 
to  have  all  firms  doing  work  for  GE  to  send  invoices  electronically.  But  the  corporate 
legal  office  let  the  business  units  decide  how  quickly  resisters— mostly  small  law 
firms— had  to  comply.  Firms  that  aren't  doing  much  GE  business  right  now  are  allowed 
a  pass,  though  they  will  probably  be  required  to  start  using  the  system  if  they  get  a 
significant  case,  says  Senior  Counsel  for  Legal  Operations  Suzanne  Hawkins. 

■  Air  BP  wrote  middleware  to  translate  Web-based  information  into  the  electronic 
data  interchange  format  used  by  its  ERP  systems,  says  Bob  Novaria,  treasurer  of  BP 
North  America  and  the  sponsor  of  the  company’s  e-billing  project.  Then  Air  BP  sold 


don’t  fit  into  the  same  security  scheme.” 

But  the  integration  needs  didn’t  stop 
there.  Her  team  also  had  to  reproduce  the 
business  rules  programmed  into  the  system 
that  generates  paper  invoices  so  that  the 
electronic  bills  are  sent  to  the  right  place  on 
the  right  schedule.  Next,  she  plans  to 
develop  an  XML-based  application  that 
will  allow  Con-Way  to  send  invoices 
directly  to  customers’  back-end  systems 
(data  from  the  current  application  comes  in 
a  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheet). 

The  Bottom  Line 

Aaron  McPherson,  research  manager 
with  Framingham,  Mass.-based  IDC 
(a  sister  company  to  C/O’ s  publisher), 
thinks  it  will  be  easier  for  companies  to 
achieve  the  benefits  of  EIPP  once  the  early 
adopters  set  up.  “The  next  group  of  adopters 
won’t  have  to  spend  as  much  money,”  he 
says,  because  they  can  take  advantage  of  the 
work  the  EIPP  vendors  have  already  done 
integrating  the  first  group  of  suppliers  and 
buyers.  According  to  Gartner’s  Litan,  new 
EIPP  software  deployments  by  billers  sending 
invoices  cost  around  $400,000,  not  including 
annual  maintenance.  She  didn’t  survey  pay¬ 
ers  using  the  software  to  receive  invoices 
because,  she  says,  not  enough  of  them  were 
doing  it  to  obtain  adequate  survey  results. 

For  now,  McPherson  says,  it’s  mainly 
large  companies  with  a  huge  billing  or  pay¬ 
ment  volume  that  can  justify  the  investment. 
At  Elemica,  McCutcheon  thinks  he  can 
build  critical  mass  by  offering  members  a 
standard  way  to  transfer  invoice  and  pay¬ 
ment  information  through  the  exchange  so 
that  they  don’t  have  to  set  up  links  with 
every  trading  partner.  “People  aren’t  really 
seeing  this  as  a  competitive  advantage,”  says 
McCutcheon.  “It’s  an  efficiency  play.” 

Says  GE’s  Hawkins:  “It  costs  us  less 
money  to  process  an  electronic  invoice. 
Ultimately,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
paper  invoices.”  HE! 


What’s  on  your  B2B  e-commerce  to-do  list?  Tell 


small  customers  on  the  benefits  of  going  paperless. 


-E.  V. 


Senior  Editor  Elana  Varon  at  evaron@cio.com. 
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Mobile  solutions  from  AMD  help  to  extend  your  notebook’s  battery  life 
without  sacrificing  performance.  Just  because  you’re  out  of  the  office  doesn’t  mean 
you’ve  got  less  to  do.  That’s  why  the  mobile  AMD  Athlon™  XP  processor  includes  exclusive 
AMD  PowerNow!™  technology.  And  why  our  AMD  Alchemy™  Nel772™  wireless  chipset 
is  specially  engineered  to  use  less  CPU  power.  The  result  is  a  more  efficient  laptop  with 
desktop-like  performance.  It’s  just  one  more  way  AMD  designs  and  builds  mobile  solu¬ 
tions  with  you  in  mind.  We  always  have.  We  always  will.  To  learn  more  visit  www.amd.com 
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I  need  to  work 

from  anywhere.  Not  just 

the  nearest  outlet. 


Rapid  Deployment 


Cirque  du  Soleil  is  more  than  aerial  acrobatics 
and  gymnastic  symmetry.  Behind  the  scenes, 
an  information  technology  tour  de  force  keeps 
the  show  running  smoothly,  by  alice  dragoon 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  FURNALD/GRAY 


The  midsummer  sun  beats  down  on  an  East  Boston  parking 
lot— a  vast  stretch  of  asphalt  dotted  with  trailers  and  Porto 
Potties  and  surrounded  by  a  chain-link  fence.  A  small  fleet 
of  Bobcats  darts  about,  pounding  a  giant  circle  of  metal  stakes  into 
the  expanse  of  tar.  The  ring  foreshadows  the  huge  blue  and  gold  big 
top  that  will  host  Quidam,  one  of  Montreal-based  Cirque  du  Soleil's 
five  traveling  shows  that  feature  artists  performing  extraordinary 
physical  feats  along  with  music,  costumes  and  characters  that  make 
ordinary  circuses  seem  downright  pedestrian. 

While  the  big  top  will  dominate  the  village  of  tents  and  trailers  that 
will  spring  to  life  during  the  next  eight  days,  the  success  of  the  Boston 
engagement  of  Quidam  requires  that  a  complex  IT  infrastructure 
spring  to  life  as  well.  The  man  responsible  for  making  that  happen  is 
Jean-Pierre  Fontaine.  Although  the  performers  and  most  staffers  get 
a  week’s  vacation  between  cities,  the  demands  of  rapidly  moving  IT 
from  one  city  to  the  next  sometimes  mean  Fontaine,  North  American 
tour  computer  and  telecom  coordinator,  goes  nearly  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  a  day  off.  After  tearing  down  the  Detroit  production  at  10  p.m.  on 
the  previous  Sunday  and  spending  all  day  Monday  driving  to  Boston, 
Fontaine  was  onsite  by  8  a.m  on  Tuesday,  getting  a  head  start  on  the 
IT  setup  for  the  next  show.  Thanks 
to  a  recent  overhaul  of  the  IT  infra¬ 
structure  supporting  Cirque’s  tours, 
he  can  get  the  job  done  well  within 
the  eight-day  setup  window  before 
the  Boston  premiere. 


Reader  ROI 

►  How  Cirque  du  Soleil 
overhauled  its  IT 
infrastructure 

►  How  Cirque  standardized 
its  mobile  IT  systems  for 
rapid  deployment 
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A  BANKER  JOINS  THE  CIRCUS 

Danielle  Savoie,  Cirque  du  SoleiPs  first-ever 
vice  president  of  IT,  perches  on  a  folding 
chair  in  the  IT  trailer  in  Boston  and  reflects 
on  the  changes  she’s  instituted  since  joining 
the  circus  in  April  2000.  A  review  of  tour  IT 
(the  systems  that  support  the  business  oper¬ 
ations)  in  2001  revealed  that  each  tour’s 
infrastructure  was  unique,  she  says,  “like  lit¬ 
tle  different  islands.”  Savoie  wanted  to  stan¬ 
dardize  and  streamline  the  IT  supporting  the 
tours  with  the  goal  of  simplifying  and  short¬ 
ening  the  set-up  and  tear-down  processes. 
“IT  is  the  last  thing  to  leave  a  site  and  the 
first  to  be  in  production  at  the  next  loca¬ 
tion,”  she  says.  “It’s  on  the  critical  path  to  be 


ready  for  the  premiere  [in  each  city].” 

Having  managed  projects  that  reengi¬ 
neered  all  branch  processes  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  Desjardins,  the  largest  credit  union 
in  Quebec,  Savoie  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  challenges  of  efficiently  support¬ 
ing  multiple  remote  operations.  Cirque  du 
Soleil  offered  the  additional  challenge  of 
mobility.  “In  a  standard  company,  the 
Pittsburgh  branch  is  probably  still  going 
to  be  in  Pittsburgh  next  year,”  she  says. 
“At  Cirque,  we  have  five  tours  on  the 
road,  and  they  move  every  two  months.” 

Savoie’s  group  standardized  all  servers 
and  workstations  on  Windows  2000  with 
Active  Directory  and  redesigned  the  IT 


road  cases  (the  large,  padded  trunks  on 
wheels  that  transport  and  protect  the  tour’s 
IT  systems),  switching  to  compact  rack¬ 
mounted  servers  with  standardized  cable 
connections.  Now  Fontaine  no  longer  has 
to  unpack  and  reinstall  the  servers  in  each 
city.  Administrative  personnel  just  open 
their  specially  designed  roadcase  desks, 
plug  in  two  cables,  and  can  instantly  begin 
using  their  computers  and  phones. 

THE  NEXT  INFRASTRUCTURE  ACT 

As  part  of  her  efforts  to  streamline  tour  IT, 
Savoie  decided  to  make  the  leap  to  voice- 
over-IP  (VoIP)  technology  and  replace  cum¬ 
bersome  copper  cable  with  fiber-optic  cable. 
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(5)  Since  installing  all  of  Cirque  du  Soleil’s  tour  IT  in  customized  road  cases  (6)  with  standardized  cabling,  connection  time  for  the  tour  IT 
has  been  reduced  by  25  percent.  (7)  A  combination  of  ISDN  and  analog  phone  lines,  plus  a  water  and  sewer  hookup,  are  each  locations’ 
only  connection  to  the  outside  world.  An  outside  power  failure  wouldn’t  stop  the  show.  (8)  Danielle  Savoie  is  Cirque’s  vice  president  of  IT. 


The  fiber-optic  cable  is  much  lighter 
(Fontaine  can  easily  carry  1,000  feet  with 
one  hand)  and  can  handle  both  voice  and 
data  communications,  eliminating  the  need 
for  separate  lines.  “Having  two  virtual 
LANs  on  the  same  physical  LAN  is  much 
easier  to  manage,”  says  Fontaine.  Using 
VoIP  also  puts  more  pressure  on  IT  to  make 
sure  it  offers  24/7  network  availability,  since 
all  local  box-office  phone  traffic  now  gets 
routed  through  the  Cirque  LAN.  Switching 
to  VoIP  and  a  single  cable  for  voice  and 
data  also  reduces  by  25  percent  (eight 
hours)  the  time  required  to  install  the  IT 
infrastructure  on  tour. 

Savoie  eventually  plans  to  move  to  a 


wireless  infrastructure  to  further  simplify 
the  process  of  setting  up  IT  on  the  tour  (not 
to  mention  eliminate  the  danger  of  cables 
getting  cut  by  forklifts).  She  first  wants  to 
make  sure  the  technology  is  mature  and  can 
support  the  business  goal  of  adding  two 
new  tours  to  Cirque’s  lineup  in  the  next  two 
years.  She  also  wants  to  be  sure  that  Cirque 
is  ready  for  the  change — and  that  she’s 
proven  the  value  of  moving  to  the  stan¬ 
dardized,  fiber-optic-based  infrastructure 
before  she  tries  to  justify  the  expense  of  a 
wireless  environment.  “The  best  way  to 
manage  change  is  to  deliver,”  she  says. 
“Technology  for  technology’s  sake  is  not  my 
bag.  It  has  to  add  value  for  the  business.” 


DELIVERING  BUSINESS  VALUE 

The  biggest  challenge  in  changing  the  tour 
infrastructure,  Savoie  says,  was  to  explain  to 
Cirque  executives  the  value  of  doing  so.  So 
far,  the  time  savings  gained  from  switching  to 
VoIP  and  a  single  cable  for  voice  and  data  is 
proof  that  standardizing  tour  IT  has  helped 
her  trim  tour  support  costs. 

A  business  need — Cirque’s  merchandisers 
had  been  clamoring  for  better  data  from 
the  tours — is  driving  Savoie’s  next  tour  IT 
project.  She  has  been  working  closely  with 
Cirque’s  vice  president  of  merchandising  to 
choose  new  point  of  sale  software  that  will 
eventually  link  the  cash  registers  on  tour  to 
SAP  at  headquarters  in  Montreal.  That  inte- 
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(9-11)  By  the  night  of  dress  rehearsal,  the  IT  systems  are  running  smoothly  and  the  point  of  sale  machines  flawlessly  ring  up  sales.  Years  of 
practice,  both  by  the  performers  and  artists  as  well  as  the  IT  crew  that  supports  them  and  the  Cirque  du  Soleil  enterprise,  has  paid  off. 

(12)  The  Boston  premiere  of  Quidam,  featuring  this  faceless  embodiment  of  anonymity  and  namesake  of  the  show,  goes  off  without  a  hitch. 


gration  will  let  Cirque’s  merchandisers  more 
effectively  manage  inventory  (which  includes 
funky  hats,  masks  and  CDs),  identify  best¬ 
sellers  and  fine-tune  retail  strategies.  The  new 
system  will  be  rolled  out  at  the  three  perma¬ 
nent  shows  and  five  touring  shows  during  the 
next  two  years.  Another  piece  of  tour  infra¬ 
structure — offering  Internet  access  to  the 
international  cast  and  crew — boosts  morale 
and  gives  tour  personnel  an  easy  way  to  stay 
in  touch  with  family  and  friends. 

WITHOUT  A  NET 

Although  Cirque  never  had  any  disasters 
with  its  old  tour  infrastructure,  Savoie  attrib¬ 
utes  that  to  pure  luck.  “It  was  not  robust 


and  not  well  configured,  but  it  worked,”  she 
says.  While  Cirque’s  artists  perform  without 
a  net,  Savoie  isn’t  willing  to  do  that  in  IT. 
Unlike  the  gravity-defying  acts  of  Cirque’s 
shows,  Savoie  wants  tour  IT  to  be  as  easy  as 
possible,  very  stable  and  simple  to  manage. 
“The  show  must  go  on  perfectly,”  she  says. 

On  the  premiere  night  of  Quidam’s 
Boston  engagement,  the  cast  and  crew — and 
the  IT  supporting  them — are  ready  to  put 
on  a  perfect  show.  As  the  capacity  crowd  of 
2,600  fills  the  big  top,  the  box-office  trailer’s 
nine  ticket  windows  function  efficiently,  and 
the  28  cash  registers  hum  as  workers  ring 
up  giant  pretzels  and  feather-festooned  hats. 
The  small  village  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 


East  Boston  parking  lot  is  no  island  but  a 
well-connected  branch  of  the  worldwide 
enterprise  that  is  Cirque  du  Soleil.  The  lights 
dim.  The  ringmaster  appears,  redistributing 
popcorn  among  unsuspecting  audience 
members  and  carrying  a  latecomer  to  her 
seat.  The  show  has  begun,  rara 

Senior  Writer  Alice  Dragoon  can  be  reached  at 
adragoon@cio.com. 

cio.com  Read  about  the  traveling  IT 

show  on  the  PGA  Tour  and  at  tennis’s  U.S. 

Open  in  MORE  THAN  FUN  AND  GAMES. 

Find  the  story  at  www.cio.com/printlinks. 
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Roger  thought  his  company 
wasn’t  quite  ready  for 
IT  Portfolio  Management. 


No  more  e  uses.  We  can  help 
your  IT  organization  prove  value 
and  save  millions. 

Unlike  Roger,  you  fully  understand  the  need  to 
account  for  every  dollar  spent.  Good  thing  Portfolio 
Management  makes  it  easy  to  determine  which  IT 
investments  make  sense  for  your  organization.  Our 
proven  mix  of  software,  services  and  processes  can 
help  you  and  your  employees  make  smarter  business 
decisions.  And  our  Portfolio  Management  solution 
fits  easily  into  your  existing  organization.  So  what 
are  you  waiting  for?  Within  45  days,  you  could  have 
tl  ;  knowledge  you  need  to  manage  your  IT  portfolio, 
achieve  your  goals  and  improve  your  bottom  line. 


For  your  free  White  Paper  on  IT  Portfolio  Management,  visit  www.pacificedge.com/cio  or  call  425-897-8800. 
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Sending  a  Message 

Instant  messaging  software  goes  corporate 


BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 

WHEN  THE  EMPLOYEES  at  Avnet  Computer 
Marketing  want  to  send  an  important  message 
to  colleagues  or  customers,  they  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  reach  for  a  telephone  or  e-mail.  More  often 
than  not,  the  information  is  typed  into  an  instant 


messaging  (IM)  application.  “You  can  just 
bounce  a  couple  of  lines  across  to  somebody  and 
get  an  answer,”  says  Dave  Stuttard,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  application  solutions  for  the  Tempe, 
Ariz.-based  computer  products  distributor. 


Beyond  broadband. ..Storage  management.. .Wireless  war 
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{ADVANCED  WIRELESS  FOR  THE  ADVANCED  ENTERPRISE .} 


AND  SAFELY  BEHIND  THE 


Security  is  a  priority  for  all  your  data.  But  never  more  than  when  employees  are  accessing  it  remotely.  The  confidence 
of  knowing  that  all  the  right  files  aren’t  falling  into  the  wrong  hands  isn’t  just  a  luxury.  It’s  a  necessity.  That’s  where 
we  can  help.  QUALCOMM  3G  CDMA  wireless  solutions  can  give  mobile  employees  instant  access  to  company  intranets 
and  servers  while  helping  to  assure  no  unwelcome  guests  make  a  surprise  visit.  And  that’s  a  comforting  thought, 
indeed.  Find  out  how  to  secure  your  corporate  data  no  matter  where  you  are,  visit  www.qualcomm.com/enterprise. 

Qualco/wna 


Emerging  Technology  \ 


IM  software,  long  favored  by  gossipy 
teenagers,  is  now  donning  a  suit  and  showing 
up  for  work.  The  software,  popularized  by 
programs  such  as  AOL  Instant  Messenger, 
Microsoft’s  MSN  Messenger,  Yahoo  Mes¬ 
senger,  ICQ  and  IRC,  is  being  adopted — 
albeit  often  reluctantly — by  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  enterprises.  “I  think  you’re  going 
to  see  IM  use  grow  much  faster  than  e-mail 
use,”  says  Michael  Osterman,  president  of 
Osterman  Research,  a  technology  research 
company  in  Black  Diamond,  Wash. 

ComScore  Networks,  a  Reston,  Va.- 
based  audience  ratings  company,  estimates 
that  the  number  of  work-based  IM  users 
rose  1 0  percent  during  the  first  six  months 


of  2002,  reaching  17.4  million  active  users. 
“The  same  services  that  people  have  early- 
on  adopted  for  use  at  home,  mainly  for 
social  reasons,  are  now  catching  on  at 
work,”  says  Max  Kalehoff,  a  senior  man¬ 
ager  at  ComScore. 

Unlike  e-mail,  IM  can  deliver  messages 
directly  to  a  user’s  desktop,  where  they’re 
likely  to  receive  immediate  attention.  The 
technology  can  also  be  used  for  customer 
support  and  to  simultaneously  send  mes¬ 
sages  to  dozens  or  even  thousands  of  users. 

Yet  as  IM  software  enters  the  business 
mainstream,  many  CIOs  are  concerned  that 
IM  will  open  yet  another  door  through 
which  hackers  can  crawl.  They  also  worry 
that  IM  will  sap  productivity. 

Meet  the  Players 

Despite  the  questions,  IM’s  popularity  has 
drawn  a  variety  of  vendors  into  the  field. 
And  their  easily  downloadable  tools  often 
appear  at  enterprises  that  have  yet  to  adopt 
a  formal  IM  strategy.  “Most  of  the  IMing 
at  work  is  done  through  the  big-brand 
instant  messaging  services,”  says  Kalehoff. 


Osterman  notes  that  enterprise  adoption  of 
IM  technology  is  lagging  far  behind 
employee  demand.  “Only  about  30  percent 
of  companies  have  established  a  corporate 
standard  for  IM,”  Osterman  says.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  notes,  about  85  percent  of 
companies  have  some  level  of  IM  activity. 

Capitalizing  on  the  fact  that  their  prod¬ 
ucts  already  contain  an  IM-type  technology, 
conferencing  and  collaboration  software 
vendors  such  as  Groove  Networks  and 
Lotus  Software  are  also  entering  the  field. 
Lotus,  which  sells  Sametime  collaboration 
software,  has  already  gained  a  solid  foothold 
in  the  enterprise  IM  market.  “Among  organ¬ 
izations  that  have  actually  established  a  stan¬ 


dard,  about  60  percent  have  established 
Sametime  as  the  standard,”  says  Osterman. 
Unlike  consumer  IM  software,  Sametime 
provides  several  enterprise-class  management 
and  security  features,  such  as  integration 
with  corporate  directories  and  encryption. 

Also  entering  the  field  are  numerous  pure- 
play  IM  startups,  such  as  Bantu,  Ikimbo  and 
Jabber.  These  companies  hope  to  beat  the 
competition  with  IM  multimedia  messaging 
tools  that  span  multiple  platforms. 

A  World  of  Pain 

The  thought  of  employees  flinging  unen¬ 
crypted  messages  through  public  networks, 
however,  is  enough  to  give  almost  any  CIO 
the  willies.  The  idea  that  external  IM  senders 
may  be  able  to  toss  viruses  and  other  types 
of  destructive  code  into  an  enterprise  is  at 
least  equally  chilling.  Although  most  enter¬ 
prise-grade  IM  software  offers  some  type  of 
security  mechanism,  primarily  encryption, 
many  consumer-grade  products — the  kind 
brought  in  by  employees  without  the  IT 
department’s  knowledge — don’t.  “One  of 
the  problems  with  traditional  consumer- 


grade  clients  is  that  they  can  open  a  hole  in 
the  firewall,”  says  Osterman.  “Then  you 
have  a  path  for  viruses  and  malicious  codes.” 

Compatibility  problems  also  plague  IM. 
With  a  universal  standard  lying  somewhere 
in  the  future,  most  IM  products  can’t  dis¬ 
play  messages  from  competing  systems. 
“[AOL  IM]  is  a  popular  service  in  some 
departments,  and  MSN  is  popular  in  other 
departments,”  says  Kalehoff.  “The  problem 
is  they  don’t  talk  to  one  another.” 

As  if  IM’s  security  and  compatibility 
traps  weren’t  enough,  CIOs  must  also 
worry  that  the  technology  will  eat  into  pro¬ 
ductivity.  After  all,  repeatedly  pausing  to 
answer  messages  and  swat  nuisance  IM 
pop-ups  isn’t  a  great  way  to  focus.  “You 
can  specify  that  you’re  busy,  but  you  have 
an  extra  step  not  to  be  disturbed,”  says 
Osterman.  Employees  are  also  likely  to  use 
the  technology  to  chat  with  family  and 
friends.  “This  is  something  that  could  be 
used  as  a  time  wasteg”  says  Osterman. 

Many  businesses  also  deal  with  IM’s 
legal  implications.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  financial  industry,  where  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  regulations 
require  securities  companies  to  record  and 
log  both  IMs  and  e-mails.  Although  most 
enterprise  grade  IM  products,  such  as 
Sametime,  provide  archiving  capabilities, 
many  financial  industry  CIOs  would  sim¬ 
ply  prefer  to  skip  the  complex  job  of 
tracking  individual  IM  pop-ups.  These 
CIOs  have  either  banished  IM  from  their 
organization  or  limited  its  use  to  purely 
administrative  functions.  “We’re  not  really 
communicating  dollar  figures  or  anything 
like  that,”  says  Robert  Stabile,  senior  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  investment  company  J.R 
Morgan  Partners  in  New  York  City. 

In  fact,  given  the  strong  likelihood  of 
technical  and  management  headaches, 
CIOs  at  all  sorts  of  organizations  would 
simply  like  to  exile  IM  technology.  Many 
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Publishing  information  on  your 
website  can  greatly  increase 
your  company’s  efficiency.  But 
only  if  users  can  find  answers 
when  they  need  them. 

•  Do  your  search  results 
provide  the  answers  your 
users  need? 

•  Can  users  find  everything 
your  company  has  to  offer? 

•  What  does  ongoing  search 
maintenance  cost  your 
organization? 

The  Google  Search  Appliance 
places  the  full  power  of  the 
web’s  most  trusted  search 
service  directly  in  your  hands. 
And  it  provides  all  the  features 


you  use  when  you  search  on 
Google  itself,  think  of  it  as 
Google  in  a  box. 

Startup  and  maintenance  costs 
are  dramatically  reduced  with 
the  Google  Search  Appliance 
because  everything  you  need 
is  bundled  into  it  -  including 
hardware,  software  and  support. 
And  not  only  does  the  Google 
Search  Appliance  return  more 
quality  documents  when  it 
searches,  it  also  eliminates 
the  need  to  tweak  rankings 
manually  to  produce  the  most 
relevant  results.  When  users  can 
find  what  they  need  instantly, 
they  get  more  done.  Improve 
your  company’s  results  with  the 
Google  Search  Appliance. 


The  value  of  data 
increases  when 
people  can  find  it. 

The  Google  Search  Appliance 
for  intranets  and  websites. 


Google 


Searches  secure  content  with 
documents  protected  by  basic  or 
NTLM  authentication  -  only 
authorized  users  see  secure 
documents 


Caches  pages  on  your  intranet 
for  faster  results  and  search  term 
highlighting 

Automates  adjustment  of  relevancy 
ranking  and  spell  checking,  specific 
to  your  site 

Tracks  and  analyzes  URLs  to  provide 
information  about  your  network 

Crawls  Lotus  Domino  Systems 

Searches  HTML  and  Microsoft 
Office™  documents,  PDFs,  PostScript™ 
and  dozens  of  other  file  types,  ail  of 
which  can  be  viewed  as  HTML 


To  arrange  a  free  trial  of  the  Google  Search  Appliance,  call  650  930-3590,  email  appliance2@google.com,  or  visit  http://services.google.com/appliance/cio 
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already  have.  According  to  Osterman 
Research,  22  percent  of  companies  block 
IM  traffic  from  their  network. 

APL,  a  12,000-employee  containerized 
shipping  company  based  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  put  the  hammer  down  on  IM  when 
employees  began  installing  consumer- 
grade  client  software  on  their  desktop. 
“We  started  to  see  that  it  was  eating  up 
bandwidth;  we  started  seeing  file  transfers 
via  instant  messaging,”  says  Van  Nguyen, 
APL’s  IT  security  director.  After  determin¬ 
ing  that  IM  was  more  of  a  convenience 
tool  than  an  essential  business  application, 
Nguyen  and  senior  managers  pulled  the 
plug.  “We  have  implemented  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  security  policy  to  disallow  instant 
messaging  clients — period,”  he  says. 

On  the  Other  Hand... 

While  banning  client  software  is  an  easy 
way  of  dealing  with  IM’s  problems,  the 
move  may  also  prove  shortsighted.  Many 
enterprises  that  have  adopted  IM  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  technology’s 
potential  to  actually  boost  productivity. 
Adopting  a  formal  IM  strategy  also  lowers 
the  likelihood  that  employees  will  sneak 
in  less  secure  consumer-grade  products. 


providing  faster  turnaround  on  decisions. 

IM’s  cost  savings  potential  hinges  mostly 
on  how  the  technology  is  used.  “If  it  was 
used  primarily  as  a  replacement  for  long¬ 
distance  calls,”  says  Osterman,  “then  the 
savings  in  telephone  charges  could  be  sub¬ 
stantial  in  a  large  organization.”  Similarly, 
if  the  technology  serves  as  an  e-mail  replace¬ 
ment  or  supplement,  “there  could  be  some 
savings  in  disk  storage  and  related  require¬ 
ments,”  he  says. 

As  time  goes  by,  even  Nguyen  is  con¬ 
templating  a  return  to  IM — but  only  under 
tightly  controlled  conditions.  “We’re  look¬ 
ing  to  internal  instant  messaging  servers,” 
he  says.  APL’s  planned  approach  would 
place  IM  activities  into  an  encrypted, 
VPN-type  environment  that  would  encom¬ 
pass  only  employees  and  selected  external 
parties.  “If  it’s  a  business  requirement,  def¬ 
initely  we  would  allow  external  partners 
to  communicate  with  us,”  says  Nguyen. 

IM  Integration 

As  IM  becomes  a  deeply  ingrained  technol¬ 
ogy,  messaging  functions  are  likely  to  begin 
popping  up  inside  all  sorts  of  business- 
oriented  applications,  ranging  from  word 
processors  to  accounting  applications.  “For 


For  all  of  its  powerful  potential,  instant 
messaging  also  presents  a  darker 
possibility— IM  spam. 


At  Avnet  Computer  Marketing,  about 
500  employees  use  IM  for  a  variety  of 
tasks.  In  one  pilot  project,  for  example, 
customers  can  use  IM  to  contact  technical 
people  at  the  company.  The  software  also 
reduces  the  need  to  place  costly  interna¬ 
tional  phone  calls.  It’s  too  early  to  tell  just 
how  much  money  IM  is  saving,  Stuttard 
says,  but  he’s  sure  that  the  technology  is 
having  a  positive  effect  on  the  bottom  line. 
Stuttard  says  that  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  company  hopes  to  reduce  its 
number  of  voice  mails  and  e-mails,  while 


example,  you  might  see  a  future  version  of 
Microsoft  Office  that  contains  IM  func¬ 
tionality,”  says  Osterman.  (Houston-based 
Advanced  Reality  already  offers  tools  for 
adding  collaboration  to  any  application.) 

One  possible  Microsoft  strategy  would 
be  to  add  IM  support  to  .Net  Server;  its  lat¬ 
est  server  operating  system.  Code-named 
Greenwich,  Microsoft’s  IM  software  will 
provide  a  variety  of  multimedia  tools  to 
connect  users  in  real-time.  “Greenwich 
envisions  building  on  core  presence  capa¬ 
bilities  to  deliver  IM,  voice,  video  and  data 


Cool 

Product 


Token  of  Ownership 

KEEPING  PRIVILEGED  informa¬ 
tion  on  corporate  laptops  away 
from  prying  eyes  may  have  just 
gotten  easier. 

Griffin  Technologies  of 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  released  ver¬ 
sion  1.2  of  its  Universal  Serial  Bus- 
based  authentication  product, 
SecuriKey.  The  product  requires 
users  to  insert  a  small  SecuriKey 
token  into  a  PC’s  USB  slot  and  then 
type  a  password  to  gain  access  to 
the  system. 

The  latest  version  adds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  features  designed  to 
increase  flexibility  and  manage¬ 
ability  for  IT  administrators.  The 
system  supports  multiple  log-on 
profiles,  allowing  different  access 
privileges  depending  on  what  key 
and  password  the  user  enters. 
Administrators  can  also  set  up  a 
Token  Not  Required  account  that 
allows  password-only  access. 

SecuriKey  1.2  also  includes  new 
automation  features  that  speed  the 
assignment  of  tokens  to  new  pro¬ 
files  without  manually  enteringthe 
user  code.  The  product  includes 
new  token  removal  features,  allow¬ 
ing  users  to  shut  down  their  com¬ 
puter  simply  by  removingthe 
token. 

Pricing  begins  at  $800  for  a  five- 
user  package.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.securikey.com. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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collaboration  as  a  standards-based,  exten¬ 
sible  real-time  communications  solution,” 
says  Bob  O’Brien,  group  product  manager 
of  Microsoft  Windows  .Net  division.  In 
the  meantime,  Yahoo  has  announced  the 
release  of  its  corporate  instant  messenger, 
which  will  include  the  capability  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  corporate  directories  and  some 
applications. 

Increasing  enterprise  adoption  of  IM  is 
also  likely  to  lead  to  new  uses  for  the 
technology.  Avnet’s  system,  for  example, 
allows  technicians  to  communicate  with 
customers  on  particularly  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  NEC  Solutions’  Visual  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  an  Itasca,  Ill.-based  display  products 
vendor,  is  using  IM  software  to  directly 
assist  customers.  “They  can  instant  mes¬ 
sage  their  customer  support  rep  and  get 
the  information  they  need  instanta¬ 
neously,”  says  Fran  Homer,  director  of  the 
division’s  service  sales  group.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  IM  system  even  has  the  ability  to 
transmit  diagnostic  software  and  fixes 
directly  to  a  user’s  desktop. 

Ultimately,  enterprise  IM  will  span  an 
array  of  platforms,  allowing  users  to  con¬ 
veniently  contact  people  anytime,  any¬ 
where:  on  a  desktop  PC,  PDA,  mobile 
phone  or  other  connected  device.  Several 
vendors,  including  Bantu  and  Jabber, 
already  provide  software  with  a  multi¬ 
platform  capability. 

Still,  for  all  of  its  powerful  potential, 
instant  messaging  also  presents  a  darker 
possibility.  Avnet’s  Stuttard  is  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  business  executives 
who  are  pondering  the  technology’s  mar¬ 
keting  potential.  “You’ve  got  a  channel 
now  to  send  information  and  messages  to 
a  captive  audience  every  day,”  he  says. 
“That’s  very  exciting  because  that’s  real 
target  marketing — you’re  literally  hitting 
every  one  of  your  customers  every  day.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the 
world  of  IM  spam.  ■ 

John  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Gilbert,  Ariz.  He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
john@john-edwards.com. 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

Data  communications 

Beyond  Broadband 

WI-FI  WIRELESS  networking  may  be  all  the  rage  today,  but  a  broadband  wireless  stan¬ 
dard  known  as  ultrawideband  (UWB)  may  one  day  become  the  technology  that  finally 
frees  computers  from  wires  and  clears  the  way  for  easy,  high-speed  data  synching 
among  laptops,  PDAs,  desktops,  and  a  variety  of  other  consumer  and  enterprise  devices. 

Rather  than  transmit  over  a  discrete  frequency  band  as  does  Wi-Fi  (802.11)  network¬ 
ing,  UWB  uses  brief,  low-power  pulses  across  a  wide  spectrum— up  to  10GHz  worth.  This 
offers  several  benefits,  says  Kevin  Kahn,  Intel  fellow  and  director  of  communications  and 
interconnect  technology  for  Intel  Labs,  which  has  been  researching  the  technology.  First, 
because  data  travels  across  a  wide  spectrum,  the  bandwidth  is  tremendous— “multiple 
hundreds  of  megabits  per  second  at  a  distance  of  four  to  five  meters,”  Kahn  says.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  the  technology  uses  little  power,  it  is  ideally  suited  for  portable  devices. 

“The  most  obvious  use  is  for  wireless  LANs  in  constrained  environments  where  people 
can  be  close  to  the  base  stations,”  surmises  Charles  Golvin,  senior  analyst  with  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester  Research.  “It  could  also  be  used  for  high-speed  synchro¬ 
nization  between  PDAs,  laptops  and  cell  phones.”  Golvin  adds  that  it  could  be  ideal  for 
use  in  manufacturing  and  warehousing— tags  could  be  put  on  palettes,  for  example. 
Beyond  data  transfer,  the  technology  can  "see"  through  walls  and  solid  objects,  so  it  may 
be  used  in  rescue  operations  as  a  type  of  life-saving  radar. 

Some  companies  are  readying  niche  products  based  on  UWB.  For  example,  Time 
Domain’s  version  of  the  technology  is  currently  part  of  a  prototype  radio  that  could  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  position  and  condition  of  stored  ammunition  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Despite  the  obvious  benefits,  widespread  use  of  UWB  applications  is  several  years 
away.  Intel's  Kahn  notes  that  it  will  most  likely  be  two  years  before  there  is  even  an 
agreed-upon  UWB  standard,  and  then  it  will  take  some  time  before  commercial  products 
become  available. 

-Preston  Gralla 
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NEW  DB2.  A  SELF-STARTER 


SORT  OF  WAY. 


What  keeps  databases  in  game  shape?  DB2  v8,  the  most  advanced  self  managing 
database  across  Linux?  UNIX®  and  Windows® Turbocharged  querying  and  tuning 
save  time,  resources  and  push  productivity  skyward.  And,  no  matter  what  form  your 
data  is  in,  DB2  lets  you  access,  analyze  and  manage  it.  DB2.  It’s  part  of  the  software 
team  that  includes  Lotus®  Tivoli®  and  WebSphere®  Learn  more  at  ibm.com/db2/new 
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COMPANY  TO  WATCH 

Acirro 

Solving  Storage  Headaches 


Acirro  looks  to  simplify  network 
in  co?nplex  environments 

BY  BEN  WORTHEN 

IT’S  A  REGULAR  DAY  at  the  office.  With¬ 
out  a  second  thought,  a  sales  manager 
e-mails  his  staff  a  spreadsheet  with  the 
monthly  forecast,  the  marketing  director 
casually  distributes  a  PowerPoint  presenta¬ 
tion  explaining  a  new  campaign,  and  the 
CEO  sends  everyone  in  the  company  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  kids’  new  puppy.  Every  recipient 
looks  at  the  assorted  attachments  once 
(maybe  twice)  and  promptly  forgets  about 
them.  Well,  almost  everybody.  The  network 
administrator  watches  nervously  as  pre¬ 
cious  storage  space  disappears,  fires  off  an 
e-mail  reminding  people  to  delete  unneces¬ 
sary  files,  and  secretly  seethes  when  nothing 
happens. 

But  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  Acirro  hopes 
to  help  these  administrators  out.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  product,  Acumula,  simplifies  the 
management  of  network  attached  storage 
(NAS)  devices  across  the  WAN  and  elimi¬ 
nates  redundancy.  But  while  Acirro  makes 
a  network  administrator’s  job  easier,  the 
target  audience  is  actually  the  CIO,  who 
can  use  it  to  reduce  costs. 

Acirro  does  two  things:  First  it  routes 
all  the  NAS  devices  through  one  Acumula 
server  so  that  an  administrator  can  view 
all  the  activity  across  the  WAN  in  one 
place.  Second,  it  scans  the  network  and 
eliminates  storage  redundancy,  replacing 
duplicate  copies  with  meta-data  links  to 
the  actual  file — potentially  cleaning  up 
80  percent  of  the  files  that  still  need  to 
exist  but  are  rarely  used.  “Storage  is  a  big 
issue  right  now,  and  [our]  message  is  res¬ 
onating  with  people  who  have  a  lot  of 
files,”  says  CTO  Joel  Elarrison,  who 
co founded  storage  giant  Quantum.  “In  the 


attached  storage  management 


Acirro 


Headquarters  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Founded  2000 

Product  Acumula  NAS  manager 
Reason  to  Watch  Storage  manage¬ 
ment  product  could  prove  valuable  to 
large  corporations  that  currently  own  a 
diverse  assortment  of  network 
attached  storage  devices. 

Hurdles  Currently  supports  only 
Microsoft  Active  Directory;  may  ulti¬ 
mately  need  to  create  a  partnership 
with  large  OEM  to  gain  traction  in  the 
market. 

URL  www.acirro.com 

past,  people  would  just  throw  hardware  at 
the  problem,”  but  with  Acumula  you  can 
actually  manage  it,  he  says. 

Acumula  requires  you  to  add  more 
hardware  to  your  network,  but  once  you 
do,  you  can  get  performance  that  Brian 
Chee,  systems  programmer  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  information  and  computer  sciences 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Manoa, 
deems  “spectacular.”  Chee  has  a  problem 
that  could  be  viewed  as  a  microcosm  for 
the  issues  a  Fortune  1000  company  with 
multiple  branch  offices  must  endure.  The 
university  has  distance  learning  classes  that 
it  distributes  to  10  campuses  on  four 
islands.  When  you  factor  in  more  than  200 
K-12  public  schools,  the  university  con¬ 
ducts  distance  learning  with  students  across 
seven  islands.  Not  surprisingly  the  connec¬ 
tion  speed  varies  from  T1  and  DS3  to 
128KBps  frame  relay.  Those  performance 
differences  can  cause  a  problem  when  a 


multitude  of  users  at  each  location  is  trying 
to  access  20MB  to  30MB  files.  With  Acu¬ 
mula,  a  file  can  either  reside  locally,  at  the 
main  campus,  or  partly  at  the  local  node; 
the  system  is  smart  enough  to  automati¬ 
cally  fetch  the  remainder  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  This  helps  keep  WAN  costs  down, 
says  Chee.  As  an  added  bonus,  Acumula 
has  a  single  mount  point,  allowing  profes¬ 
sors  to  drag  and  drop  a  file  once  and  have 
it  distributed  across  the  WAN  to  multiple 
locations. 

Chee  points  out  that  the  technology  is 
still  new  and  that  there  are  some  kinks 
Acirro  must  work  out,  most  prominently 
an  authentication  system  that  works  only 
with  Microsoft’s  Active  Directory  (the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  uses  lightweight  directory 
access  protocol).  This  shortcoming  may  be 
less  of  a  problem  for  large  companies  that 
use  the  Microsoft  protocol.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  Steve  Kenniston,  a  senior  storage 
technology  analyst  for  the  Enterprise  Stor¬ 
age  Group  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  says  that 
these  companies  are  the  Acirro  target  audi¬ 
ence.  Acumula,  he  says,  can  really  help  For¬ 
tune  1000  companies  that  have  a  lot  of 
disparate  NAS  appliances  they  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of,  although  he  doesn’t  think 
this  will  be  a  billion-dollar  business. 

Kenniston  says  he  believes  that  Acirro 
will  pick  up  traction  when  it  partners  with 
a  strong  OEM  such  as  Dell  or  Compaq. 
Harrison,  however,  says  it  could  be  another 
two  years  before  such  partnerships  happen, 
and  for  the  next  year  at  least  Acirro  will 
be  focused  on  the  direct  sales  channel. 

Acirro  has  been  forced  to  make  other 
adjustments  in  the  meantime.  To  secure 
its  second  round  of  funding,  this  past 
July  the  company  was  required  to  lay  off 
a  significant  portion  of  its  workforce.  As 
storage  management  becomes  an  ever- 
higher  priority  for  most  CIOs,  only  time 
will  tell  if  this  streamlining  will  make 
Acirro  a  winner.  ■ 


Do  you  know  a  company  that  other  IT  executives 
should  read  about?  Send  it  to  Technology  Editor 
Christopher  Lindquist  at  clindquist@cio.com. 
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INTEGRATION 

PLAY 


1  ]  WIN  WITH  INTEGRATION:  Nothing  fishy  about  it.  For  an  e-business 
to  thrive,  all  your  business  processes,  from  supplier  to  customer,  must 
work  together  seamlessly.  It’s  the  key  to  a  profitable  infrastructure. 

2]  WIN  WITH  WEBSPHERE:  As  the  world’s  #1  integration  software, 
WebSphere  is  the  leading  software  platform  for  integrating  business 
processes,  applications,  platforms  and  people.  WebSphere.  Part  of 
our  software  portfolio  including  DB2?  Lotus®  and  Tivoli® 

3]  MAKE  THE  PLAY:  Visit  ibm.com/websphere/integrate  and 
see  a  Webcast  on  how  WebSphere  can  help  cut  integration  costs. 


@  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win: 


-  Emerging  Technology  [ 


TECH  TALK 
Telecommunications 

Wireless  War  Zone? 


It's  all  happy -talk  now \  but  wireless  carriers  and  software  vendors 
are  headed  for  a  showdown 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 


NEXT-GENERATION  WIRELESS  is  finally 
underway  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
major  players  having  launched  their  first 
stab  at  high-bandwidth  communication. 
The  software  vendors  are  striking  deals 
with  carriers.  The  spiffy  devices  are  on  the 
shelves.  And  the  participants  are  putting  on 
a  happy  grin  and  hoping  no  one  notices  the 
sweat  running  down  their  face — or  the 
knife  they’re  holding  behind  their  back. 

As  long  as  everyone’s  unsure  whether  the 
U.S.  market  can  even  profitably  support 
advanced  wireless  data,  no  one’s  eager  to 
start  a  war  on  another  front.  But  if  the 
wireless  data  space  starts  to  take  off,  things 
could  change  in  a  hurry. 

Software  vendors  have  watched  the  com¬ 
modity  state  of  the  wired  Internet  result  in 
booming  sales  for  their  Net-enabled  prod¬ 
ucts.  Those  vendors  need  merely  create  soft¬ 
ware  for  one  end  of  the  Internet  pipe  or  the 
other  (or  both);  the  network  itself  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  For  software  vendors  this  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  boon,  as  low  connection  costs  rapidly 
expanded  the  number  of  users — even  while 
it  meant  watching  ISPs  lowball  each  other 
out  of  existence. 

The  wireless  carriers  are  well  aware  of 
what  happened  to  their  wired  cousins,  and 
they’re  determined  history  won’t  repeat.  So 
the  carriers  are  all  eager  to  “add  value” 
wherever  possible,  keeping  themselves  in 
the  chain  by  providing  integration;  addi¬ 
tional  features  (such  as  GPS  location-based 
services  and  voice  recognition  systems); 
development  tools  (like  Sun’s  Java,  Qual¬ 
comm’s  Brew  and  others);  and  even  offer¬ 
ing  downloadable  games,  screen  savers  and 
ring  tones.  And  the  software  vendors  aren’t 


The  wireless  carriers 
are  well  aware  of 
what  happened  to 
their  wired  cousins, 
and  they’re 
determined  history 
won’t  repeat. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 

complaining  too  loudly — yet.  “We  see  that 
the  carrier  is  an  important  piece  of  the 
value  chain,”  says  Albert  Chu,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  development  for  mobile 
device  software  maker  PalmSource.  Chu 
notes  that  if  the  carriers  want  to  control 


10  apps,  or  even  50  apps,  it  will  be  up  to 
his  company  to  make  its  money  by  offering 
many  other  options — particularly  more 
vertically  oriented  applications. 

Given  current  minimal  resistance,  car¬ 
rier  control  will  probably  be  the  norm  for 
a  while — especially  when  you  consider 
that  other  wireless  differentiators,  such  as 
support,  network  range  and  performance, 
didn’t  exist  on  the  wired  side. 

Joseph  Owen,  CTO  at  mobile  infrastruc¬ 
ture  management  vendor  XcelleNet,  thinks, 
however,  that  it  can’t  go  on  like  this  forever. 
“History  would  seem  to  indicate  that  [hav¬ 
ing  two  Internets]  is  futile,”  he  says,  describ¬ 
ing  today’s  scenario  of  the  Internet  and  the 
wireless  Internet.  He  says  clashes,  as  enter¬ 
prise  requirements  meet  the  consumer  men¬ 
tality  and  as  PC  software  libertarianism  runs 
up  against  the  more  restrictive  cellular  mind¬ 
set,  are  inevitable.  The  opposing  views  will 
need  to  be  reconciled  somehow,  he  says. 
“The  wild  card  is,  What  will  the  enterprises 
put  up  with?” 

Enterprises  might  not  have  as  much 
bargaining  leverage  in  the  future  as  they 
do  now,  of  course.  Michael  Doherty,  sen¬ 
ior  wireless  analyst  at  Ovum  in  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  says  that  an  imminent  wireless  con¬ 
solidation  could  help  the  carriers’  situa¬ 
tion  by  reducing  the  number  of  options 
for  corporate  buyers. 

That  may  be  true,  but  the  price-cutting 
and  “pipe-only”  competition  has  already 
begun.  Verizon  dropped  prices  on  some  of 
its  wireless  hardware  in  the  hopes  of  lur¬ 
ing  customers.  Several  carriers  offer  “all 
you  can  eat”  options  for  data-only  services 
that  in  effect  give  laptop  users  access  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  they’d  have  at  home  with  a 
DSL  or  dial-up  line — with  minimal  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  carrier.  The  momentum 
has  started,  and  as  the  wired  market  shows, 
the  hill  can  get  steep — fast. 

There  may  be  a  long,  shallow  slope  be¬ 
fore  the  drop-off,  however,  as  the  players 
work  to  build  a  market  first.  “We’re  trying 
to  create  the  pie,”  says  Jason  Guesman, 
director  of  business  marketing  of  Sprint’s 
PCS  division.  “We’ll  duke  it  out  later.”  BE] 
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ERPand  CRM 


Peer  Review 


The !  Rlth  About 

Enterprise  Software... 

as  Only  Your  Peers  Can  Tell  It. 

Trying  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  implementing  an  ERP  or 
CRM  application  may  seem  like  an  impossible  task.  Between 
evaluating,  negotiating,  budgeting,  selecting,  and  executing 
the  plan,  the  "unknowns"  can  seem  daunting,  and  the  process 
never-ending. 

TURN  TO  YOUR  PEERS  — who  have  walked  this  path  before 
you— for  advice.  The  2002  ERP  and  CRM  Vendor  Scorecard 
from  Peerstone  Research  captures  the  challenges,  benefits, 
and  advice  from  the  true  experts  — 163  Enterprise  Application 
users  — real  practitioners  whose  experience  will  help  you  make 
the  right  decision  for  your  enterprise. 

For  only  $795,  the  2002  ERP  and  CRM  Vendor  Scorecard  is 

delivered  right  to  your  desktop  giving  you  immediate  access  to 
the  information  you  need.  Looking  for  peer-based  ratings  for 
enterprise  software  Systems  Integrators?  See  our  companion 
report,  the  2002  Systems  Integrator  Scorecard.  Printed 
copies,  volume  pricing  and  site  licenses  available  — see  our  web 
site  for  more  information. 


Included  Are: 


Your  peers  grade  the  big 
4  ERP/CRM  vendors'  performance  on 
features,  ROI,  software  quality,  ease  of 
integration,  and  vendor  services. 


Reviews  of  the  vendors  and 
verbatim  comments  from  your  peers  — 
both  pro  and  con— for  each. 


Find  out  what  your  peers  are 
saying  about  enterprise  applications' 
ability  to  create  value,  how  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  ERP  or  CRM,  and 
all  the  other  implementation  questions 
keeping  you  up  at  night. 
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Turn  Techs  into  Execs:  How  to 
develop  leadership  skills 

LEADERSHIP  AGENDA  I  120 

By  Susan  H.  Cramm 

The  Business  Knows  Best:  You 
can  never  be  smarter  than  your 
customer 

Reader  Q&A:  Why  IS  can’t  act 
as  surrogate  users 


How  comfortable  do  you 
find  the  hot  seat?  E-mail 
Leadership  and  Management 
Editor  Edward  Prewitt  at 
hotseat@cio.com. 


BY  ALICE  DRAGOON 

When  Dana  Deasy  became  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  the  Americas  for  Siemens  in 
1999,  he  harbored  no  illusions  that  the 
job  would  be  easy.  His  main  responsibil¬ 
ity  has  been  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
22  CIOs  across  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  who  don’t  report  to  him.  Those  CIOs 
are  under  pressure  to  put  the  interests  of 
their  own  operating  unit  or  region  first. 
They  equate  anything  corporate  with 
overhead,  intervention  and  loss  of  con¬ 
trol.  The  CIOs  all  insist  their  business 
units  are  unique.  After  all,  they  point  out, 
Siemens  is  a  conglomerate  of  more  than 
14  independent  and  wildly  diverse  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Deasy  knew  that  to  lead  this 
bunch  toward  collaboration,  common 
solutions  and  economies  of  scale,  he’d 
have  to  be  more  coach  than  emperor. 

Deasy  had  spent  plenty  of  time  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corporate  fence,  most 
recently  as  a  divisional  CIO  at  General 
Motors.  “It  was  my  job  to  do  the  very 
same  thing  CIOs  are  doing  to  me  today: 
to  try  to  convey  to  corporate  my  view  on 
why  we  needed  to  be  unique,”  he  recalls. 
His  experiences,  both  good  and  bad,  as  a 
business  unit  CIO  shaped  his  coaching 
strategies,  which  are  designed  to  address 
the  operating  unit  CIOs’  inherent  skepti¬ 
cism  of  all  things  corporate. 

Coaching  Tip  1:  Listen 

People  can’t  be  coached  effectively  if  they 
don’t  believe  they’re  being  understood. 
Therefore  Deasy  contends  that  the 
number-one  skill  of  an  effective  leader  is 
the  ability  to  genuinely  listen — and  to  do 
so  with  a  great  deal  of  empathy.  “They 
really  have  to  believe  that  you’re  relating 
to  them,  that  you  really  are  understand¬ 


ing  their  situation,  their  problem,”  he 
says.  “You  can’t  just  sit  there  and  say, 
Yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  but  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  need  you  to  do.” 

As  CIO  of  GM’s  locomotive  group, 
Deasy  felt  frustrated  when  corporate 
types  would  seemingly  ask  for  his  opin¬ 
ion  because  they  needed  to  include  it  in 


Dictates  won’t  do  when  dealing  with  free 
agents,  says  Dana  Deasy,  CIO  of  the 
Americas  for  Siemens.  His  task  is  to  per¬ 
suade  22  CIOs  who  don’t  report  to  him. 

their  documentation  and  check  his  name 
off  a  list,  not  because  they  were  really 
going  to  take  his  perspective  into  consid¬ 
eration.  He  vowed  he’d  never  do  that  to 
someone  else  if  he  ever  went  corporate. 

Coaching  Tip  2:  Be  Honest 

It’s  important  to  acknowledge  the  natural 
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Business  keeps  your  team  on  the  move  and  they  want  the  best  tools 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  competition.  That's  why  you  need  BlackBerry.™ 
It's  the  best  wireless  enterprise  solution  both  for  users  and  IT  departments.  Advanced 
wireless  handhelds  help  users  stay  connected  to  corporate  data,  email  and  even  phone 
calls  on  the  go*  And,  the  new  BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server  v3. 5  introduces  breakthrough 
features  that  extend  corporate  data  access  beyond  email.  Get  BlackBerry  and  empower 
users  without  compromising  IT  requirements.  It  will  help  keep  you  in  the  lead. 


BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server 
software  provides  IT  departments: 

•  advanced  security 

•  centralized  management 

•  support  for  multiple  wireless  networks 


BLACKBERRY 


‘2002  Research  In  Motion  Limited  (RIM).  All  rights  reserved.  BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end  wireless  solution  developed  by  RIM.  RIM,  BlackBerry,  the 
BlackBerry  logo  and  the  "envelope  in  motion"  symbol  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  RIM.  ‘Check  with  your  service  provider  for  availability. 


WWW. BLACKBERRY. COM 


tension  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate-divisional  relation¬ 
ship.  Deasy  doesn’t  try 
to  pretend  that  he’s 
some  sort  of  corporate 
Santa  Claus.  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  anything  wrong  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  coach  standing  right  up  front  and  say¬ 
ing,  Let  me  tell  you  where  we’re  going  to 
have  problems,  conflicts,  fundamental  dis¬ 
agreements.  And  let  me  tell  how  I  think 
we  can  establish  some  guidelines  on  how 
we’ll  work  through  this  and  always  respect 
each  other’s  point  of  view,”  he  says. 

Before  launching  into  a  difficult  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  operating  unit  CIO, 
Deasy  warns  him  that  they’re  about  to 
have  a  conversation  that’s  going  to  cause 
tension.  “I  want  you  to  consider  doing 
something  that  will  give  you  a  feeling 
that  you’re  going  to  lose  control,”  he  tells 
the  CIO.  “You’re  going  to  be  asked  to 
be  assimilated  into  something  larger,  and 
you  may  not  see  at  first  the  financial 
value  of  doing  so.”  That  sort  of  honesty 
helps  diffuse  the  tension,  increasing  the 
likelihood  that  the  divisional  CIO  will  be 
able  to  move  beyond  an  emotional 
response  and  focus  on  the  business  issue 
at  hand. 

Coaching  Tip  3:  Avoid  Power  Plays 

Deasy  says  it’s  tempting  to  just  say,  Come 
on  guys,  enough  of  this  nonsense,  we’re 
just  going  to  do  this.  But  playing  the  cor¬ 
porate  power  card  is  a  risky  proposition. 
“If  you  play  that  card,  you  can  work  as 
hard  as  you  want  to  reestablish  credibil¬ 
ity,  but  you’ll  probably  never  get  it  back 
completely,”  he  says. 


Hot 

Seat 


cio.com  Dana  Deasy  flies  an 
astonishing  150,000  miles  a  year  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  concerns  of  divisional  CIOs 
and  business  unit  heads.  Go  online  to  read 

THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  DEASY  to 

see  how  he  does  it.  Find  the  article  at 
www.cio.com/printlinks. 


Coaching  Tip  4:  Create  Trust 

The  people  you’re  trying  to  coach  won’t 
be  inclined  to  listen  or  respect  your  point 
of  view  unless  they’re  convinced  you  truly 
have  their  best  interests  at  heart.  “Yes, 
you’re  trying  to  do  what’s  best  for  the 
corporation  as  a  whole,  but  if  they  really 
believe  you  are  their  trusted  adviser,  they 
will  be  willing  to  listen  and  be  coached,” 
says  Deasy.  On  the  other  hand,  “if  they 


on  their  side  is  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  represent  their  point  of  view  at  the 
corporate  level — even  if  you  disagree. 
Deasy,  whose  office  is  in  New  York  City, 
sometimes  takes  votes  from  CIOs  on  top¬ 
ics  before  he  goes  to  corporate  meetings, 
and  he  often  shows  divisional  CIOs  the 
materials  he’s  planning  to  present  before 
he  heads  off  to  corporate  headquarters 
in  Munich,  Germany.  Later,  he’ll  share 


EXECUTIVE  PERSPECTIVE 

The  Value  of  Outside  Opinion 

Siemens  CIO  for  the  Americas  Dana  Deasy  consciously  seeks  outsiders’  perspec¬ 
tives  when  rating  his  operations.  “You  can  give  yourself  all  the  data  in  the  world  and 
surround  yourself  with  all  the  people  in  the  world  who  will  tell  you  why  your  opera¬ 
tion  is  great,”  he  explains.  “But  it's  people  who  are  not  tied  directly  to  your 
operation  who  will  really  give  it  to  you  straight.” 

A  key  lesson  came  early  in  Deasy’s  career  at  Rockwell  International.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  operated  a  grade-A  help  desk  and  had  metrics  to  back  him  up.  Yet 
that  valuation  was  entirely  from  the  IT  perspective.  A  business-side  vice  president 
asked  him  to  consider  business  factors  as  well.  Once  he  did  so,  Deasy  downgraded 
his  self-evaluation  to  a  C-minus.  The  vice  president  told  him,  “Now  you  have  a 
chance  to  be  a  great  leader.”  -A.D. 


believe  you  have  a  hidden  agenda,  they’re 
going  to  fight  you  all  the  way.”  To  that 
end,  soliciting  input  from  coachees  before 
you  make  decisions  is  essential  to  creating 
an  environment  of  trust. 

After  three  years  on  the  job,  Deasy 
knows  he’s  making  progress  gaining  the 
CIOs’  trust  because  it  no  longer  takes 
weeks  to  convince  them  to  get  together 
to  bounce  around  an  idea.  Now  most 
agree  to  meet  for  a  discussion  after  just 
one  or  two  phone  calls — and  are  willing 
to  listen  to  each  other  and  work  together 
when  they  do  convene.  Perhaps  more 
telling,  the  CIOs  are  now  calling  him 
more  often  to  confide  and  ask  his  advice 
on  sensitive  topics. 

Coaching  Tip  5:  Represent 
Rather  than  Judge 

Another  way  to  convince  coachees  you’re 


with  them  minutes  of  the  meetings  so 
that  they  can  rest  assured  their  views 
were  presented,  their  voices  heard  as  part 
of  the  larger  corporate  discussion. 

Deasy  finds  that  the  CIOs  are  willing 
to  listen  if  they  think  he  really  has  empa¬ 
thy  for  their  point  of  view,  even  if  he’s 
telling  them  they’re  likely  to  get  nowhere 
or  create  more  problems  for  themselves 
if  they  proceed  as  planned.  He  also 
coaches  the  CIOs  on  how  to  work  with 
other  executives  by  asking  them  the  sorts 
of  questions  they  can  expect  to  hear  when 
they  take  a  proposal  to  the  board. 

Coaching  Tip  6:  Know  When  to 
Go  over  Their  Head 

Because  the  divisional  CIOs  don’t  report 
to  Deasy,  he  can’t  fire  someone  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  go  along  with  what’s  best  for  the 
entire  company.  But  he  goes  over  their 
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from  designers. 

•  Graphics  software 
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your  budget. 
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(not  that  you’ll 
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Although  we  don’t  actually  state  it  on  the  box,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  CorelDRAW®  Graphics  Suite  1 1  will  make  your  design 
department  a  happier  place. 

Besides  being  cost-effective,  it's  also  efficient,  offering  powerful 
software  for  graphic  design,  page  layout,  photo-editing  and  vector 
animation.  And  because  it's  MSI  compliant,  it's  easy  to  deploy 
across  networks. 

As  well  as  improving  life  in  the  office,  it  will  improve  the  work.  It 
offers  your  designers  live  effects,  extensive  compatibility  and  a 
full  range  of  output  options. There's  less  downtime,  increasing 


productivity  and  reducing  creative  brainwave  interruptus.  It  also 
has  great  customization  capabilities.  With  Microsoft  VBA,  scripts 
can  be  created  for  custom  functions.  All  in  all,  you  get  better 
design,  more  efficiency  and  job  satisfaction  all  in  one  tidy  box. 

Corel  PHOTO-PAINT®  Corel  R.A.VE.™  and  the  winner  of  over 
350  industry  awards,  CorelDRAW®  Take  a  closer  look  at 
www.corel.com/graphicssuitell  or  call  1-877-652-6735  for  sales 
information.  Available  for  Windows®  XP  and  Mac®  OS  X. 

enjoy  what  you  dor.” 
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head  if  he  has  to.  In 
Latin  America,  a  group 
of  CIOs  agreed  to  seek 
a  single  vendor  for 
a  common  desktop- 
laptop  contract  for  the 
whole  region;  all  also  agreed  to  go  with 
the  winning  vendor.  Then  one  country 
CIO  wavered  when  his  preferred  vendor 
didn’t  come  out  on  top.  When  this  threat¬ 
ened  to  unravel  the  whole  deal,  Deasy 
took  up  the  issue  with  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  “I  had  to  escalate  it  in  pure  busi¬ 
ness  terms,  showing  that  if  this  country 
continued  to  go  off  on  its  own,  we 
couldn’t  get  the  volume  and  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  scale  in  our  purchasing,  and 
therefore  for  the  whole  of  Siemens  it 
would  cause  financial  harm,”  Deasy  says. 
Management  agreed,  and  the  recalcitrant 
CIO  abided  by  the  regional  contract. 


Coaching  Tip  7:  Know  When 
to  Take  a  Loss 

Deasy  has  learned  that  it’s  often  not 
worth  the  effort — and  even  counterpro¬ 
ductive — to  try  to  win  over  someone 
who’s  really  balking  on  an  issue.  Forcing 
an  unwilling  participant  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  generally  drags  down  the  rest 
of  the  group.  “All  it  takes  is  one  operat¬ 
ing  company  to  be  reluctant  and  it  can 
take  the  positive  energy  right  out  of  an 
idea,”  says  Deasy.  “Then  you  end  up 
going  away  with  no  common  solution.” 

In  the  past,  when  Deasy  twisted  arms  to 
get  people  to  participate  in  discussions,  he 
ended  up  with  reluctant  observers  instead 
of  active  participants.  He  once  tried  to  get 
all  five  of  the  largest  U.S.  business  units’ 
CIOs  to  agree  on  a  common  operating  sys¬ 
tem  for  desktop  help  desks.  One  already 
thought  his  was  best-in-class  and  didn’t 
want  to  participate.  Deasy  insisted,  but 
having  the  CIO  in  the  group  proved  detri¬ 
mental.  For  every  10  reasons  Deasy  gave 
for  moving  to  the  common  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  CIO  provided  10  reasons  why  it 
was  a  bad  idea.  The  CIO  never  bought  into 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Turn  Techs  into  Execs 


Three  steps  for  developing 
staff  interpersonal  skills 

It’s  an  old  cliche  that  tech  geeks  lack 
social  skills,  but  it  remains  true,  says 
Sharon  Gazda,  president  of  Edizen,  an 
executive  coaching  and  management 
consultancy  based  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  When  working  with  CIO 
wannabes,  she  finds  them  struggling 
over  and  over  to  develop  the  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  needed  to  succeed  in 
leadership  roles.  “The  folks  that  best 
understand  what  networking  means 
from  a  technology  side  are  the  least 
likely  to  understand  people  networks,” 
she  says.  “They  don’t  even  see  them.” 

To  uncover  specific  skills  that  IT 
staff  can  use  to  transition  from  the 
basement  cubicle  to  the  executive 
suite,  Gazda  surveyed  more  than  30 
executives  earlier  this  year  who  had 
made  the  switch.  These  CIOs,  CTOs 
and  other  CXOs  were  drawn  from  a 
cross-section  of  technology  compa¬ 
nies  and  companies  with  large  IT 
workforces  in  New  England  and  New 
York.  From  her  one-on-one  conversa¬ 
tions,  Gazda  drew  three  lessons  for 
managers  of  up-and-coming  CIOs. 

Connect  the  wetware.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  business  as  a  whole,  IT 
staffers  must  establish  regular  com¬ 
munication  with  internal  and  external 
customers.  Yet  “left  to  their  own 
devices,  techs  prefer  to  keep  to 
themselves.  It  is  not  their  tendency  to 
be  out  there  interacting,”  Gazda  says. 
Paul  Donovan,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  Atlanta-based  ING 
U.S.  Financial  Services,  counters  this 
propensity  by  designating  his  senior 
IT  managers  as  “relationship  man¬ 
agers”  and  pairing  each  with  the  head 
of  a  business  unit.  The  IT  managers  in 


effect  join  the  business  units,  acquir¬ 
ing  desk  space  and  attending  staff 
meetings,  says  Donovan,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  Gazda’s  survey. 

Get  out  of  the  tech  silo.  Training 
conferences  are  a  time-honored  way 
for  IT  workers  to  update  their  technol¬ 
ogy  skills.  So  why  not  management 
skills  too?  “The  next  time  someone 
comes  to  you  about  a  technology 
conference,  say,  That’s  great,  but  have 
you  thought  about  negotiation  skills  or 
facilitation  skills?”  Gazda  says. 


Help  workers  get  a  life.  The  work- 
life  balance  is  often  hard,  but  Gazda 
believes  techies  are  particularly  prone 
to  focusing  on  work  at  the  expense  of 
social  contact.  IT  staffers  “are  more 
comfortable  at  a  computer,”  she  says. 
"They  tend  to  have  the  attention  span 
and  attention  to  detail  to  stay  there  for 
hours.”  To  combat  this,  she  suggests 
that  managers  establish  off-hours 
social  activities  and  stay  in  touch  with 
their  employees’  personal  lives. 

IT  work  “has  big  peaks  and  valleys; 
it’s  very  demanding,”  Donovan  says. 
“CIOs  have  to  plan  [IT  work]  to  be  a 
normal  job,  to  take  into  account  the 
difficulties.”  -Edward  Prewitt 
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Which  meant  they 
could  spot  and  react 
to  trends  well  before 
the  competition. 


So  every  department  could  access 
your  data  warehouse  24  x  7. 


suiting  in  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  company’s  ROI. 


the  concept,  and  Deasy 
wound  up  with  a  sub- 
optimal  agreement 
with  the  other  four.  In 
hindsight,  Deasy  thinks 
he  could’ve  convinced 
the  other  four  to  do  what  he  was  recom¬ 
mending  if  he  hadn’t  tried  to  go  after  all 
five.  “I  should’ve  said  if  I  can  get  four  to 
participate,  that’s  probably  remarkable,” 
he  says. 

Coaching  Tip  8:  Apply  a 
Full-Court  Press 

Deasy  is  quick  to  share  credit  for  the  har¬ 
mony  and  agreement  he  does  achieve 
with  his  staff  of  five  directors  and  32 
employees.  These  direct  reports  do  a  lot 
of  coaching  work  by  having  initial  con¬ 
versations  with  the  divisional  CIOs  that 
pave  the  way  for  corporate  initiatives. 
Once  the  CIOs  have  time  to  mull  things 
over,  Deasy  closes  the  deal. 


“If  you  play  the  power 
card,  you  can  work 
as  hard  as  you  want 
to  reestablish  credi¬ 
bility,  but  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  never  get  it  back 
completely.” 

-Dana  Deasy,  CIO  of  the 
Americas  for  Siemens 


For  Deasy,  effective  leadership  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  you  don’t  have  direct 
control  comes  down  to  listening,  cultivat¬ 
ing  trust  and  having  integrity.  “It’s  the  only 
way  you  can  effectively  succeed — other 
than  if  you’re  purely  so  damned  smart  that 
they’re  going  to  want  to  use  you  because 
you  just  intellectually  have  something  they 
need,”  Deasy  says.  “This  CIO  world  is  too 
complex  and  too  diverse  today  to  be  too 
damned  smart  in  everything.”  EUs] 


E-mail  Senior  Editor  Alice  Dragoon  with  feedback 
at  hotseat@cio.com. 
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Leadership  Agenda  by susan h.cramm 

The  Business 
Knows  Best 

You  can  never  be  smarter  than  your  customer 

Stop  and  listen  closely.  There  are  voices  in  your  depart¬ 
ment  claiming  to  know  more  than  your  internal  custom¬ 
ers.  These  voices  say  things  like,  “They  don’t  see  the  big 
picture,”  “They  don't  have  a  strategy,”  “They  don’t  know 
what  they  want,”  and  “They  aren’t  really  committed.” 

Logic  tells  us  that  this  “IT  knows  best”  attitude  is 
ridiculous.  Few  IT  professionals  have  grappled  with  the 
challenges  of  meeting  unreasonable  profit  targets  in  a  tight  economy.  The 
tendency  for  IT  to  go  it  alone  is  really  a  defense  mechanism,  fomented  by 
years  of  trying  to  serve  a  distracted  and  technically  unsophisticated  audience. 

You  would  have  thought  that  the  era  of  the  know-nothing  user  was  over. 
After  all,  aren’t  we  all  now  using  terms  like  business  partner,  customer  and 
client ?  Well,  the  fact  that  I  still  hear  “IT  knows  best”  voices  and  see  these 
behaviors  shows  that  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  wording  changes  to  transform 
the  underlying  attitudes. 

This  point  of  view  is  dangerous  because  it  drives  a  wedge  between  IT  and 
the  business,  by  undermining  business  authority  in  IT  management  under  the 
guise  of  customer  service,  efficiency  or  strategic  imperative.  To  illustrate  how 
this  facade  of  superiority  impacts  IT  effectiveness,  let’s  examine  two  critical 
processes. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING.  The  “IT  knows  best”  attitude  results  in  the  IT 
group  determining  strategy  with  minimal  input  or  direction  from  the  business. 
I  am  always  surprised  when  my  coaching  practice  clients  have  to  be  reminded 
that  strategy  is  a  participative  process.  Of  course,  I  too  made  this  mistake  at 
one  point,  when  I  moved  from  strategic  planning  into  a  CIO  role.  I  understood 
the  business  strategy  and  IT  implications  well  enough— but  my  knowledge 
meant  little  since  my  business  partners  did  not  necessarily  see  things  the 
same  way.  Instead  of  evangelizing  and  sponsoring  initiatives,  I  needed  to  be 
educating  and  listening.  Remember,  the  right  strategy  is  one  that  has  commit¬ 
ment  from  those  responsible  for  delivering  business  results. 

Often,  CIOs  face  the  challenge  of  defining  IT  strategy  with  little  or  no 
formally  articulated  business  strategy.  They  sometimes  respond  by  trying  to 
document  the  “implicit”  business  strategy  or  even  to  drive  business  strategy 
development.  It  doesn’t  work.  The  IT  organization  cannot  have  a  longer 
strategic  horizon  than  that  of  the  business.  In  cases  like  this,  the  best  that  IT 
can  do  is  drive  IT  priorities  from  business  priorities  (by  asking  questions  like, 
What  do  you  hope  to  get  done  next  year?  and  How  do  you  measure  success?). 
From  that,  the  IT  group  can  try  to  build  something  that  lasts  by  understanding 
data  and  business  processes  and  being  a  stickler  on  standards. 
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86%  of  the  FORTUNE  500®  rely  on  VERITAS  Software  for  data  backup  and  recovery. 
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When  it  comes  to 
establishing  annual 
priorities,  CIOs 
sometimes  make  the 
mistake  of  tackling 
the  job  alone,  by 
trying  to  reconcile  the  strategic  plan 
with  the  tactical  functional  demands 
and  the  available  funds.  The  CIO  may 
be  right  in  the  initiatives  that  are  the 
most  promising  and  pressing,  but  the 
list  of  funded  projects  should  include 
only  those  that  the  business  leaders 
will  fight  for  and  the  governance 
council  approves. 

PROJECT  EXECUTION.  Believing 
that  "if  we  don't  do  it,  it  won’t  get  done,” 
IT  sometimes  justifies  the  project  value 
for  the  project  sponsor.  In  assuming  the 
role  of  the  customer,  however,  the  IT 
group  is  threatening  the  potential 
success  of  the  initiative.  Better  to  let  an 
initiative  fall  by  the  wayside  than  to 
start  a  project  without  the  necessary 
business  commitment  and  leadership. 

When  it  comes  to  project  execution, 
CIOs  who  follow  the  “IT  knows  best” 
approach  assign  IT  managers  to  head 
up  all  projects  and  train  systems 
analysts  to  drive  the  requirements 
definitions.  While  it's  true  that  busi¬ 
ness  managers  are  typically  too  busy 
managing  the  process  to  build  strong 
expertise  in  project  management  or 
analysis,  adopting  these  roles  mis¬ 
aligns  authority  and  accountability.  It 
is  IT’s  job  to  use  its  expertise  and 
influence  to  coach  the  business  on  how 
to  set  up  projects  for  success— by 
helping  line  managers  strike  a  good 
balance  among  scope,  approach, 
staffing  and  oversight. 

In  "IT  knows  best”  organizations,  the 
CIO  is  violating  the  rule  that  you  can 
never  be  smarter  than  your  customer.  If 
you’re  lucky,  your  business  partners  will 
revolt  and  rebalance  the  roles.  More 
often  than  not,  though,  they  will  be 
focused  on  the  day-to-day  business 


demands  and  will  let  IT  run  the  show. 

But  when  results  are  less  than  expected, 
IT  will  be  left  (rightly)  holding  the  bag. 
Anytime  you  hear  the  "IT  knows  best” 
voices  and  see  your  organization  taking 
on  the  role  and  authority  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  you  know  that  your  organization 
is  out  of  step  and  at  risk. 

Reader  Q&A 

Susan  Cramm  answers 
questions  on  “The  Business 
Knows  Best ” 

Q:  I  agree  with  your  assessment.  But 
how  do  you  handle  changes  in  technol¬ 
ogy  where  the  users  may  not  be  as 
aware  as  the  IS  group?  In  most  of 
these  cases,  the  users  cannot  visualize 
the  future. 

A:  Check  your  language  here.  The  users 
can  most  certainly  visualize  the  future— 
within  their  area  of  expertise,  just  as  IS 
can  visualize  the  future  of  technology. 
The  challenge  is  for  both  sides  of  the 
partnership  to  educate  each  other.  For 
example,  IT  professionals  should  spend 
time  shadowing  key  frontline  business 
performers  while  exposing  their  busi¬ 
ness  partners  to  innovative,  potential 
applications  of  technology  from  compa¬ 
rable  industries  or  functions. 

Q:  I  work  for  a  company  where  we  in  IT 
truly  believed  the  business  knows  best. 
The  business  side  was  allowed  to  define 
the  requirements  and  solutions  and 
manage  the  implementation  projects. 
IT’s  role  was  designated  as  “technical 
only.”  The  result  is  that  we  now  have 
nine  different  systems  (including  SAP). 
The  business  blames  IT  because  of  the 
problems  it  had  in  trying  to  integrate 
the  data.  Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

A:  The  pendulum  swings  both  ways.  I 
am  guessing  that  in  an  attempt  to 
increase  IT  service  levels,  business 
managers  were  given  authority  in 
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areas  where  they  really  don’t  know 
best.  IT  needs  to  retain  the  authority 
necessary  to  ensure  that  IT  is  done 
right.  In  centralized  IT  organizations, 
this  means  that  at  a  minimum,  IT 
should  have  authority  over  policies, 
standards  and  processes  in  the  areas 
of  IT  strategy,  portfolio  and  investment 
management,  architecture,  security, 
project  delivery,  performance  monitor¬ 
ing,  and  human  resources. 

Q:  While  I  agree  with  your  basic 
premise,  in  the  past  three  to  four  years 
the  profile  of  the  IT  department  has 
significantly  changed,  especially  after 
the  ERP  wave  with  its  focus  on  func¬ 
tional  consultants  doing  the  job.  For 
example,  in  my  company,  which  has 
implemented  SAP  big-time  as  well  as 
CRM  and  KM,  our  consultants  have  a 
strong  business  background.  This  has 
resulted  in  IS  proposing  and  driving 
many  new  initiatives,  which  the  users 
have  welcomed  and  benefited  from. 
While  knowledge  of  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  the  business  may  still  reside  with 
the  business  side,  the  new-look  IS 
department  knows  how  to  align 
technology  with  business,  with  a 
resultant  high  ROI  on  IT  initiatives. 

A:  Moving  professionals  between  IT 
and  the  business  is  an  excellent  mech¬ 
anism  to  increase  alignment— provided 
the  transferred  employees  don’t  try  to 
play  both  roles.  As  business  profes¬ 
sionals  move  into  IT,  they  cannot  act  as 
surrogate  users  by  defining  and  priori¬ 
tizing  requirements.  The  only  people 
who  can  define  business  value  are 
those  currently  responsible  for  deliver¬ 
ing  business  results.  BE] 


To  ask  Susan  H.  Cramm  questions,  go  to 
www.cio.com/leadership/agenda.html.  Cramm,  a 
former  CIO  at  Taco  Beii  and  former  CFO  at  the 
Chevys  restaurant  chain,  is  president  of  Valuedance, 
an  executive  coaching  firm  based  in  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  Her  e-mail  address  is  shcramm@aol.com. 
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.  1  GO  A  . 

LAST  SHOT  BEFORE  THE  BUZZER. 


IT  ALL  COMES  DOWN  TO  THE  WINNING  PLAY. 


GET  THE  FREE  PLAYBOOK  FOR  E-BUSINESS.  ONLY  FROM  IBM. 

Welcome  to  the  big  leagues-in  the  game  of 
e-business.  There’s  more  money  on  the  line  in 
this  game  than  in  any  other.  So  who’s  going 
to  sit  this  one  out?  Not  you,  if  you  want  to 
increase  margins,  improve  customer  service 
and  squeeze  every  last  cent  out  of  operations. 
Not  you,  if  you  want  to  build  up  relationships 
between  customers  and 
employees,  vendors  and 


suppliers.  Not  you,  if  you  want  to  integrate 
department  with  department,  company  with 
company,  subsidiary  with  subsidiary.  Of  course, 
you’ll  need  to  start  with  a  game  plan.  Like  the 
Strategy  Play.  The  Solutions  Play.  The  Integration 
Play.  And  the  somebody-threw-me-a-curve- 
what-do-l-do-next  play.  Register  now  for  the  free 
Official  Playbook  for  e-business.  It  puts  the 
CEO,  CIO,  CFO  and  everyone 
else  on  the  same  page. 


MAKE  THE  CALL.  GET  THE  BOOK. 


1  800  426-7080  (Ask  for  win)  ibm.com/e-business/playbook10 


(e)  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win: 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  e-business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©  2002  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Limit 
one  book  per  respondent.  Respondents  will  be  required  to  complete  a  registration  form  in  order  to  participate  in  this  offer.  Offer  ends  12/31/2002.  Offer  available  only  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Please  allow  2-3  weeks  for  delivery. 
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WIRELESS:  MAKING  WIRELESS  WORK  IN  BUSINESS-action- 
able  information  created,  filtered  and  packaged  by  the  award¬ 
winning  editors  of  CIO  magazine. 

CIO  FOCUS™  is  delivered  right  to  your  desktop  giving  you  imme¬ 
diate  access  to  the  information  you  need.  And  for  your  future  ref¬ 
erence  needs,  the  electronic  file  is  followed  by  a  packaged  version, 
shipped  within  72  hours.  Available  now  at  an  introductory  price. 
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IDC'S  IT  SPENDING  OUTLOOK 


Targeting  Vertical  Industries  to  Gain  Market  Share 


SANTA  CLARA  MARRIOTT 


i 

Capture  the  increasingly  elusive  IT  budget. 


While  U.S.  businesses  are  still  investing  in  IT,  the  slower  pace  of  investment 
leaves  less  money  to  go  around.  This  year,  IT  spending  is  expected  to  only  grow 
3.7%  from  2001.  And  as  accounting  scandals  continue  to  surface,  corpora¬ 
tions  file  for  bankruptcy,  and  the  stock  market  tumbles,  the  outlook  for  2003 
is  not  looking  much  better. 

IDCs  IT  Spending  Outlook  is  designed  to  help  you  identify  hidden  IT  spending 
opportunities  and  to  gain  the  insights  needed  to  develop  a  winning  2003  ver¬ 
tical  strategy.  Through  a  compelling  mix  of  IDC  analyst  presentations,  cus¬ 
tomer  panel  discussions,  and  a  special  keynote  address  by  CXO  Media's  Gary 
Beach,  IDCs  IT  Spending  Outlook  will  explore  economic  and  industry-specific 
events  that  will  impact  IT  spending  overall  and  in  the  following  industries: 
financial  services,  manufacturing,  government,  retail  and  wholesale,  health¬ 
care,  and  telecommunications. 

This  event  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

•  How  will  the  economic  outlook  affect  IT  spending  in  2003? 

•  How  will  U.S.  business1  IT  priorities  for  2003  vary  by  industry? 

•  How  will  current  U.S.  corporate  scandals  impact  IT  spending? 

•  Which  industries  should  IT  suppliers  focus  on  in  the  short  term? 

•  How  can  IT  suppliers  take  advantage  of  this  volatile  market? 

•  How  will  industry-specific  business  and  regulatory  issues 
translate  into  IT  purchases? 

•  Which  IT  markets  hold  the  best  opportunities  tor  growth? 


IDC's  IT  Spending  Outlook 

Targeting  Vertical  Industries  to 
Gain  Market  Share 

November  14,  2002 
Santa  Clara  Marriott 

Register  Online 

www.idc.com/itspending02 

or  Call 

800-605-5849 

(978-597-0133  outside  the  US) 
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Partner: 


As  a  CIO  reader,  you  qualify  for  an  additional  $100  discount  off  of  the  published  fee.  To  register  at  the  discounted 
rate,  call  800-605-5849  and  refer  to  code  ADCIO. 
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COVER  STORY  I 
American  Airlines’ 
Turnaround 

By  Todd  Datz  I  56 

To  help  American  Airlines  regain  alti¬ 
tude  in  the  turbulent  commercial  air¬ 
line  industry,  Monte  Ford,  American’s 
CIO,  must  manipulate  the  IT  investment 
portfolio  to  squeeze  millions  from  operating 
costs  while  coping  with  a  $50  million  cut  in 
an  IT  budget  that  continues  to  nose-dive.  He 
also  faces  the  need  to  redevelop  internal  IT 
leadership  as  he  pieces  together  a  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  remnants  of  longtime  partner 
Sabre,  which  sold  its  outsourcing  business. 
Not  to  mention  the  massive  integration  of 
TWA,  completed  last  year.  Delaying  such 
long-term  projects  as  maintenance,  engineer¬ 
ing  wireless  apps  and  a  parts  inventory  proj¬ 
ect,  Ford  has  focused  on  customer  service 
apps,  including  airport  kiosks  and  wireless 
check-in,  a  new  website,  and  converting 
paper  processes  to  electronic.  The  resulting 
productivity  savings  will  be  significant,  and 
the  conveniences  may  mitigate  recent  airport 
hassles.  But  will  it  be  enough?  American 
CEO  Don  Carty  says  the  airline  must  cut  at 
least  $3  billion  annually  in  structural  costs 
during  the  next  several  years. 


“What  I’ve  learned  in 
business  is  that  it’s  not 
a  question  of  what 
things  will  happen  to 
disrupt  your  plan.  It’s  a 
question  of  how  you 
respond  to  those 
things  when  they  do, 
because  they  will.” 

-MONTE  FORD,  SENIOR  VP  AND  CIO, 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


Quick  Win  IT  By  David  L.  Margulius  I  68 

IN  THE  CURRENT  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE,  IT  executives  are  pushed  hard  to  provide  a  quick 
return  on  small,  well-planned  technology  investments.  Vendors,  smelling  opportunity,  have  jumped  in 
with  a  wide  array  of  low-cost,  quickly  deployable  products  and  services.  Simple  products  and  services 
costing  between  $50,000  and  $200,000  will  return  in  a  matter  of  months  many  times  more  in  sav¬ 
ings  in  such  categories  as  infrastructure  management,  bandwidth  optimization,  Web  services-based 
integration,  and  voice  and  data  transmission.  Caveats  include  the  need  for  thorough  testing  for 
scaleability  and  fit,  avoiding  related  or  ongoing  investments,  and  managing  expectations — don’t  call  it 
a  quick  win  project.  Let  it  be  a  nice  surprise. 


Security  and  Privacy  Compliance  ByBenWorthen  I  76 

IF  IT  HASN’T  ALREADY,  privacy  and  security  legislation  will  affect  your  industry,  and  CIOs 
must  plan  for  compliance  now  because  compliance  deadlines  have  a  habit  of  sneaking  up  fast. 
Although  the  final  form  of  the  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA)  was  not 
expected  to  be  published  until  October  2002,  CIOs  have  been  moving  forward  with  commonsense 
projects  likely  to  be  required  in  the  final  legislation.  For  example,  the  University  of  Arizona  Medical 
Center  piloted  a  biometric-based  sign-on  system  for  doctors.  When  St.  John  Health  upgraded  its 
desktops  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  patient  data  could  be  stored  on  C  drives,  it  also  standardized  on 
one  desktop  configuration,  simultaneously  meeting  a  probable  HIPAA  requirement  and  making  the 
IT  support  staff’s  job  much  easier.  Guideposts  for  advanced  compliance  can  be  found  by  comparing 
pending  legislation  against  previously  passed  laws.  Many  of  the  HIPAA  proposals,  such  as  electronic 
signature  guidelines,  are  similar  to  those  in  recent  Medicare  legislation. 


Case  Files:  A  University’s  KM  Portal  By  Meridith  Levinson  I  85 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND’S  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business  lacked  the  proper 
infrastructure  to  support  its  3,500  students  and  faculty  on  both  its  main  and  satellite  campuses. 

E-mail  was  the  only  way  to  share  ideas  and  edit  documents,  and  students  had  as  many  as  16  user 
names  and  passwords  for  the  online  courses  and  systems  they  used  regularly.  Then  the  school 
invested  several  million  dollars  to  create  a  Web-based  knowledge  management  portal  to  allow  the 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  external  partners  such  as  alumni,  other  academic  institutions  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  access  to  all  the  services,  research  and  applications  they  needed.  Now  it  takes  one  password  to 
register  for  classes,  post  and  read  syllabi,  download  white  papers,  run  and  participate  in  online 
classes,  and  share  research.  Hurdles  included  giving  access  to  users  who  were  not  in  the  university 
directory  and  integrating  siloed  campus  systems  to  provide  automatic  access  via  a  single  log  in. 
Though  not  yet  fully  implemented,  professors  have  managed  more  than  50  courses  via  the  portal. 


Electronic  Invoicing  By  Elana  Varon  I  91 

WHILE  MOST  B2B  TRANSACTIONS  currently  focus  only  on  the  purchase  order,  the  next  logi¬ 
cal  e-business  step  in  efficiency  is  electronic  invoice  presentment  and  payment  (EIPP) — the  sending 
and  receiving  of  digital  invoices.  Benefits  include  cheaper  invoice  processing,  fewer  billing  errors,  bet¬ 
ter  cash  flow,  and  more  timely  and  accurate  data  for  analysis.  Gartner  estimates  that  EIPP  users  can 
save  an  average  of  $5.7  million  a  year.  To  derive  the  most  value,  companies  must  integrate  EIPP  sys¬ 
tems  with  back-office  applications  like  ERP,  purchasing,  accounts  payable,  order  management  and 
call  center.  That  can  be  tough.  It  took  GE  and  vendor  DataCert  six  months  to  write  custom  formats 
so  that  invoice  data  could  be  delivered  electronically  to  three  different  GE  systems. 
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WINDOWS®  CE 
COMPUTER 
ON-BOARD 


SIMPLE  NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT 
PROTOCOL 


Finally  AV  and  IT  experts  are  finding  something 
to  agree  on  -  the  VPL-PX15  SuperSmart™  projector 
from  Sony.  It  combines  cutting  edge  projector 
technology  and  features  with  the  latest  in  wired 
and  wireless  networking  capability.  It  lets  you 
manage  content  and  take  control,  while  giving 
you  outstanding  performance,  reliability  and 
image  guality. 

The  VPL-PX15  has  an  on-board  computer  so  you 
can  upload,  store,  and  present  Excel®  worksheets, 
PowerPoint®  presentations,  JPEG  images,  bitmapped 
images,  and  more.  This  self-sufficient  projector 
can  even  access  and  browse  the  Internet  via  the 
supplied  remote  control.  Plus,  it's  always  on  the 
LAN,  ready  to  be  accessed,  locally  or  remotely... 
even  wirelessly... whether  or  not  it's  turned  on. 


Through  a  simple  Internet  browser,  Sony's 
VPL-PX15  can  be  monitored  from  any  location 
on  the  LAN.  You  can  determine  if  the  unit  is  on, 
which  input  is  selected,  its  operating  status,  even 
adjust  the  picture.  Compatibility  with  Remote 
Desktop  Protocol  also  enables  the  display  of  your 
computer's  desktop,  or  that  of  any  other  PC  on 
your  LAN,  via  remote  access... without  leaving 
the  meeting  room. 

And  no  more  last  minute  surprises  -  the  VPL- 
PX15  can  help  you  avoid  problems  before  they 
become  one.  This  SuperSmart  projector  is  so  smart, 
it  even  tells  you  when  it's  time  to  change  the 
lamp  via  email  with  Sony's  Auto  Email  function. 

So  make  your  next  projector  the  Sony 
VPL-PX15.  And  start  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
networking  today. 


AUTO  EMAIL 
SELF-DIAGNOSTIC 
MONITORING 


For  a  limited  time  with  the  purchase  of  a  VPL-PX15  projector, 
you  can  receive  a  Wireless  LAN  Card  at  no  additional  charge. 
Call  1-800-766-9523  (Sony  LCD)  or  visit  www.sony.com/supersmart 
today  for  more  information  and  program  Terms  and  Conditions. 


SuperSmart 
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ianyware”  The  downside:  your  walk  through  the  parking  lot  was  long.  The  upside:  it  gave  you  time 
to  think  about  a  way  to  eliminate  the  high  cost  and  hassles  of  overnight  delivery. 

And  lo  and  behold,  you  found  it:  Canon  imageRUNNER™  technology.  It  lets  you  send  documents  anywhere,  in  any  form,  at  any  time, 
over  your  network  or  the  Internet.  Instantaneously.  Just  scan  a  document  into  the  imageRUNNER  and  send  it  —  to  desktops.  E-mail 
addresses,  fax  machines,  databases  and  file  servers.  All  of  which  results  in  lowered  costs  and  increased  productivity.  So,  take  pride. 
Thanks  to  Canon  know-how,  your  walk  through  the  parking  lot  is  considerably  shorter.  1 -866-25-CANON  www.irnagerunner.com 

Canon  is  a  registered  trademark  and  IMAGERUNNER  and  Canon  Know  How  are  trademarks  of  Canon  Inc.  1MAGEANYWARF.  is  a  service  mark  of  Canon  U.SA,  Inc.  ©2002  Canon  U.SA,  Inc. 
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